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FOREWORD 



Approximately 250 teachers, counselors, administra- 
tors, university personnel, and graduate students from 
five states participated in the Fifth Annual Conference 
for Career Counseling and Vocational Education. The gen- 
era 1 purpose of the Conference , conducted February 6 & 7 , 
1916, at the Donaldson Brown Center for Continuing Educa-- 
tion, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University, 
Blacksburg, Virginia, was to examine the current views and 
programs regarding new dimensions in educational and job 
placement services. Nationally recognized speakers v;ere 
selected for expertise in their respective fields, as well 
as for their research and leadership in professional organi- 
zations. Seven special interest groups were available for 
participants, and five exemplary placement projects in the 
Commonwealth of Virginia described their programs. 

Special appreciation is extended to the VIRGINIA STATE 
ADVISORY COUNCIL ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION which financially 
sponsored the publication of these proceedings and assisted 
in the developmenrt of the conference itself. Appreciation 
is extended to local and State career development personnel 
for sharing their placement programs with conference par- 
ticipants. A special tahnks is also given to the program 
planning committee for its assistance in the development of 
the conference. 



Thomas H . Hohenshil 
Conference Director 
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Introduction 



It's my unders wanding that the arrangements are that I 
should talk only long enough to hopefully arouse your in- 
terest to the point where we can make this a dialogue in- 
stead of a monologue. I'd like to talk the last part of my 
time about those rhings which are on your minds rather than 
on mine, with the hope that there will be some coincidence. 

7-iny consideration of placement services has simply got 
to start frora a context of at least responsible conjecture 
about what the future is with respect to this matter of work, 
or whatever it is we're taliiing about putting people in. 
We know that right now that prospect is of unusual propor- 
tions. There is a temptation to be quite gloomy about the 
future of work That is partly because trie facts right now 
are a little discouraging. It's also partly because we al- 
ways have a larger fascination with our fears than we have 
with our hopes. The temptation is to make all political 
commentary a type of "more apocalyptic than thou" sweep- 
stakes and see if you can come out ahead by saying something 
more dismal than you did yesterday or than anybody else did 
today. I hope not to disregard those facts and to review 
theni here very briefly, and to say here that I perceive the 
major remarks quite deliberately with a considerable reli- 
ance on fc\ith in the future. I happen to think that the 
future continues to be a good idea in this country and that 
it is legitimate to thixik about its possible improvement in 
those terms. But, we don ' t responsibly do that witnout 
taking a check on just vfhere ve stand today. 

Let's start with the statistics . It is a reflection of 
the extraordinary competence of Cohnie Blackwood and the 
Virginia Tech Information Service that I eim in the position 
to report to you at 10:35 a.m. what the Bureau of Laboi 
Statistics (3LS) released just a few minutes ago as the Jan- 
uary unemployment figures. I dare sa^ this is the only 
thing I'll say in the whole hour that comes to any of you 
for the first time. But there are only two of us, Connie 
and 1, in the room at the moment that know. what happened to 
unemployment in January, and it's an interesting story. 
According to that release from the BLS a half an hour ago, 
unemployment dropped by a half of one percent in January, 



and that's an extraordinary drop* It's been above eight 
percent for quite awhile. Now it has dropped in January to 
7.8^.. In every sense that is a significant change and one 
which entitles us to move to the next hour with perhaps a 
little iTiOre encouragenent than night otherwise have been. 

With one exreption that gain was over a very broad 
front. The unemployment rates went down last month for 
every category except one. They did not go down as far as 
the youth are concerned. This means that rate stays at 
about 20%, and about 40% for those who suffer the twin dis- 
advantages of being young and black. This constitutes a 
terribly, terribly serious problem. It is one which, of 
course, is probably move important to us in our consider- 
ation of at least part of this placement question than the 
overall statistics . 

I can't take too dismal or too concerned a view of the 
future of the youth unemployment situation. You said at the 
outset of this meeting, Tom Hohenshil, that the buck stops 
with you, and you used an unfortunate passage; "If somebody 
won't let you in someplace where you wantr to go, just let me 
know and I'll take care of it." I've got a candidate for 
you. He was the young iT.an who took me to my room here lasc 
night. That's just far enough away from the elevator that 
there was a little time for conversation. I asked if he was 
in school and he said yes. I think he was a senior in the 
business school. I asked what he was going to do next, and 
he said he didn't know. He said they don't seem to have any 
place for him. I said maybe that's a fairly general situ- 
ation. He said at least they should have let him know. 
That boy has been working hard for three or four years with 
more direction of purpose than used to be the case, and he 
has a growing feeling of resentment of one kind or another. 
He*s not a resentful kind of person. There are an awful lot 
of people that are going to want to get into someplace 
pretty soon, Tom, and that was a pretty broad invitation 
that you put out. 

It'c not only the youth who want to get in, but also 
three other groups, including women and the disadvantaged. 
You talked at your last two conferences cibout those two par- 
ticular groups. There is another group, the older group, 
on vfhich there aren't unemployment figures of any signifi- 
cance. We're only beginning to realize that the oaly way 
we're keeping our unemployment figures down as far as we are 
is by forcing more and more people out to pasture earlier 
and earlier in this country. This is a point on which I'm 
becoming more sensitive every single year. It's a matter of 
very , very serious concern and unfortunate ly that average 
which I gave you at the beginning is one of those averages 
that conceals so many different things. It's very hard to 
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count very much on it even though, in a way, I used to be 
responsible f c - that figure. I used to get to the point 
where every month when it came out I was somehow reminded 
of somebody saying that "facts are enemies to the truth." 
Those are facts all right. That 7.8% is a fact, but it 
hides the truth, part of which ic that youth unemployment is 
20 to 40%, and that there are a lot of other serious prob- 
lems among particular groups. 

So, we've got to stc.rt from a recognition of an extra- 
ordinarily, unattractive, factual situation which is prob- 
ably the most unattractive in all of the 35 years since 
these figures have been kept. Of courcc, the more important 
question is whether there is any particular yeast at work 
at i^ne moment. I guess we'd have to recognize that if there 
is, it's not very apparent so far. It's a little discour- 
aging that the political debate reaches its height today in 
an argument about public service employment programs. The 
furthest proposed reach of these programs is the possibility 
that they will employ some 600 to 800 thousand additional 
people, while unemployment is at eight million. hll of that 
talk is about a possible improvement in the situation of 10% 
of the 8%. I just feel increasingly that all of this con- 
centration of political dialogue on public service employ- 
ment is a COP out as far as the leaders of both parties of 
this country are concerned. Until we're willing to start 
facing up to the harder economics that are involved, it's a 
pretty superficial kind of approach. 

Unfortunately, there's really no protest yet to this 
unemployment situation. You ask why that is? I used to 
think that if unemployment ever again went above 5% in this 
country all political hell would break loose. It went to 
8%, 9%, and is still at 7 1/2%, and there doesn't seem to 
be anything like the kind of protest we were anticipating. 
I suppose there are two reasons for that which we didn't 
factor in. One of them is that there have been extraordinary 
shock absorbers built into the economy as far as the impact 
of unemployment is concerned. Those take the form of statu- 
Lory provisions for unemployment insurance and other things 
of that kind. It's also a very relevant fact that there 
are now a good many situations in which two people in a 
family are working. The real bite doesn't come when only 
one of them becomes unemployed. 

Thero is another factor. That 7.8% figure isn't going 
to have very strong impact on the public which is made up 
very largely of people who are trying to find help of one 
kind or another and aren't able to find it. You can't get 
a woman very excited about the unemployment situation if 
she has been trying to get help around the house or the yard 



for a long tine and can't find anybody who wants to do it. 
You can't get a man very excited about the unemployment 
situation if he's been trying to find help of one kind or 
another in connection with the business, and hasn't been 
able to do it. if there are chauvinistic implications and 
overtones in my selection of those two exaiTtples, just re- 
verse the facts around. The point remains the same. There 
are just too many situations in which people are affected 
by the fact that they can't get the heJp they want to let 
them get as excited as they oughr to be about the unemploy- 
ment situation. It's a good deal more serious than it has 
been before. I think before it has been properly identi- 
fied, given the approach to things we were taking as cycli- 
cal. This time I don't think It is cyclical. I chink it's 
a consequence rather of the fact that we've been depending 
on an economy which has been iDased essentially on the con- 
version of the raw materials which you find inside tiie rela- 
tively :hin life sustaining crust of t,he planet, and those 
are in diminishing supply. It's a consequence too, of the 
impact of a proliferating population which we have not taken 
properly into account. It results also from the development 
of a technology which has iio good sense of its own. It is 
totally wreckless because we have not yet learned how to 
guide it along lines thac f '-rmit it to contribute to tne 
amount of work which can and should be done, instead of 
diminishing the immediate opportunity for that kind of work. 

So, there's an extraordxnary confluence of these various 
developments. If you add to that confluence of forces the 
present pessimism in the country as a whole, both about ^he 
economy and about the institutions on which the whole sys-- 
tern dependo, I suppose you would find that confidence is at 
the lowest ebb in at least the last ICO years. You find a 
situation waich is certainly not encouraging as we turn to 
the matter of placement. However, the other side of these 
prospects seems to be at least sufficient to attract reason 
and to depend not entirely on a reliance on faith. 

I will only sketch out quickly what seemed to me the 
elements of possible hope here. I a'isume that, although 
ti-iere is not presently strong consciousness of it, the un- 
employment picture is going to become a very major issue in 
this year's elections. I rather think it will be a critical 
and almost deturning point. I expect to see the economy 
bouyed up in one ^ay or another through the election just 
because of its political implications. After that, I expect 
to see a facing up to this situation in one way or another. 
I don't mean to make this political, and therefore only 
suggest that the real showdown on this will probably occur 
next year. I think there is also reason to identify the 
eiTiergence of a new concept of economics which is based not 
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on the conversion of natural resources, but on the use of 
the human resource which is obviously in limitless supply 
If I could improve this occasion as far as any of you are 
concerned, I would try to do it by asking you to read E, F. 
Shumacher's book which is subtitled, "Economics as if People 
Mattered." It is unfortunately entitled. Small is Beauti- 
ful . That is a good title for those who don't really need 
the message anyway, but is a bad title for those who do 
need the message. It is the development by a card carrying 
British classical economist of the proposition that some 
child is very soon going to get and say that the Emperor 
Keynes has no clothes on, and the premises we've been rely- 
ing on are no longer working. We're going to have to start 
developing an economics as if people mattered, and it makes 
eminent good sense. 

I think that we are about at the point of putting tech- 
nology under sufficient control so it will expand employment 
opportunity instead of diminishing it. I think too that 
there is today, despite the national discouragement in this 
country, a force developing at the community level which 
I*d like to call the "yeasting" of community in this country. 
I can read the papers or live in Washington and find a 
world, or the reflections of a world, which if it were 
really like that, I would resign from tomorrow. Then I can 
go to any community in this country and find there growing 
signs that people have had it to the point that they are 
about to again take a larger part in the handling of their 
own affairs at the local community level. I find an in- 
stinct to move the direction of their force toward the im- 
provement in the quality of life rather than toward the 
expansion of those things which make up the grossest nation- 
al product in history, and I come away from a day such as 
this one quite encouraged about the future. 

When you get all through talking about what work there 
is for next year or the next year after that, just come back 
to a full appreciation of the fact that there is plenty to 
be done in this country. There is nothing in the economic 
genes of the situation which keeps us from doing it. I 
think this country's problem is simply un surmount able oppor- 
tunity. Well, it just is, and you just don't question when 
you get all through with it whether there is enough to be 
done to keep everybody busy. You only question whether 
we've got the political guts, or whatever it takes, to make 
the right decisions. I realize that to rest the case here 
would mean the negative obviously wins as far as the present 
situation is concerned because it has some bad statistics 
on its side. I simply say that I do rely on a faith in the 
future. That isn't the subject of this conference. I've 
simply tried to lay a sufficient basis for going ahead to 



talk about the particular subject that brings us here. I 
point out to you that that subject is totally inconsequen- 
tial unless we proceed on the assumption that there is going 
to be a viable future. 



New Dimensions in Placement Services 



What are the new dimensions as far as the placement ser- 
vice is concerned? I assume that we identify those new 
dimensions properly from a consideration of the context in 
which this function is exercised. I'd like to suggest three 
new dimensions of placement which seem to me to emerge from 
a consideration of the present context as far as education 
and work are concerned. They aren't very closely related. 
Perhaps their only interrelationship is that they will seem 
to be essential elements of a strategy of change which will 
be enough to give placement the kind of effectiveness it 
ought to have. 

The first of these dimensions involves the institution- 
alization of the placement process. I'll argue particularly 
for the development of a relationship, as it affects the 
placement function, between *'he schools and the rest of the 
community which probably goes substantially beyond the 
present existing relationship. The second dimension seems 
to involve the concept of what it is that we are talking 
about placement in. It seems to me that we have used this 
word "work" in a way which inhibits our thinking aJDout it. 
We've qot to recognize a changing concept of work for which 
we are trying to find placement measures. The third dimen- 
sion will have to do with the object of placement. Here 
I'll argue that, in both functional and political terms, the 
subject of this conference is too narrowly perceived if it 
is thought of as involving a loan of children who are leav- 
ing school and that we are going to find the right cinswers 
and the programnatic answers only when we link together 
the placement problems as they affect youth and adults. 
Now a little more about each of those three. 



First, I'd like to ask a question. How many in this 
room are not on some academic payroll? I see there are 
about ten. I point out the relevance of that to the first 
suggestion about the development of a new process of collab- 
oration within the community. My assigned subject, I real- 
ize, is education, work, and placement in American education. 
I ask, Mr. Chairman, to be paroled temporarily from the last 
part of that sentence. I don't believe that the meaningful 
answer as far as placement is concerned is going to be found 
by ask:-ng about the role of placement in education. I just 
think that's the wrong question* I think the most critical 
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element in the strategy of change which will be effective 
to meet the present situation, and to give counseling and 
guidance and placement the effectiveness it ought to have, 
is the development of a new form of collaborative relation- 
ship between the schools and the rest of the community. 
When we talk about its being in education or we think of it 
entirely in terms of its being part of the educational pro- 
cess, I think we*ve already tied our hands behind our backs. 
I'd like to suggest rather^ an approach to it in terms of 
what I would call a partnership concept, recognizing the 
abrasive implications that are involved, but also recog- 
nizing that a partnership does need a managing partner to 
be effective. On that basis I'd like to talk about the pos- 
sibilities of new forms of collaborative working relation- 
ships between the schools and the rest of the community as 
far as the placement and guidance programs are concerned. 

First a word of history and then a word of caution. The 
placement function was not originally institutionalized in 
the schools. It was institutionalized in another of the 
sets of institutions in this country, mainly the family. I 
don't know how many Masons, Shoemakers, Carpenters, and 
Farmers there are in this room, but when you think of it an 
extraordinary number of our names reflect that placement 
was once entirely a family responsibility. Then, historic- 
ally what happened was that during an extended and in retro- 
spect in many respects quite unhappy period, the period of 
the industrial revolution, the placement function was dis- 
charged to the unrestrained exercise of the appetite of the 
industrial revolution, which was interested in getting just 
as many bodies working on those machines just as quickly as 
possible. There was a kind of institutional gap there and 
when we picked it up again we didn't know quite what to do 
about it. We played around superficially by turning it over 
to a federal-state employment service under circumstances 
which almost precluded from the beginning any real attention 
to the matter of youth placement. That wasn't working and 
it also happens that about 20 years ago the family copped 
out, or dropped out, as far as the discharge of this func- 
tion is concerned. Historically, we're talking about a 
question of institutionalization which has a bad track 
record and from which you would draw the answer that we 
don't really know we ought to institutionalize the placement 
function in this country. 

Let's don't make the mistake that I have put into Tom's 
mouth by taking his perfectly grand statement and broaden- 
v.ig it out. Let*s don't make the mistake of holding out an 
offer here at just the time that the placement fxanction is 
bound to be a loser. I don't know that we ought to look as 
favorably as we do on the possibility of an expansion of the 
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schools' role as far as placement is concerned. I know the 
Senate Bill 6 47 of the Virginia legislature that is hailed 
as one of the most advanced steps of its kind in this coun- 
try. I also know that there isn't an appropriation yet and 
that some of you are now being charged with the responsibil- 
ity for working out guidelines for the no-cost development 
of a placement function in the schools. Have you got holes 
in your head? Why don't you tell the rest of us in the 
community that you're not about to assume any placement 
responsibilities unless you're given the authority and the 
capacity to discharge those responsibilities. 

You've already made the mistake once as far as guidance 
and counseling is concerned. The family used to do that 
too. Then about 20 years ago the family stopped doing that 
and we looked beyond for somebody to turn to. In the high 
schools we found a few people who had been giving guidance 
and counseling for college, and so we said let's give it to 
them. We've all been doing it. Every parent in the country 
has been doing it. Let's give it to those people who have 
incidentally been spending half their time already on pro- 
bationary duties or paroling the corridors, but they are 
counselors. The family has quit, so let's go ahead and tarn 
it over to them. Now you're about to do the same thing with 
placement. I say you're doing it at a terribly bad time as 
far as history is concerned. Society, as a whole, is play- 
ing Catch 22 with you and the sooner you call it, the better 
off we're all going to be. I'm talking as a teacher, the 
grandson of a teacher, the son of a teacher, and the father 
of a teacher . 

As teachers I think we should take a very careful look 
at whether we think we can expand into this new set of 
functions. I don't believe the placement function is going 
to work unless there are new forms of effective collabora- 
tion developed between the schools and the communities in a 
very broad sense. I think there ought to be a community 
education-work council in every local community in the 
country. It ought to have the responsibility for moving 
people from one world to another. It is the worst mistake 
in che world to tall, about building bridges between the two 
worlds of education and work in complete disregard of the 
implications of that figure of speech . Educators are trying 
to build bridges from one shore alone and no bridge was ever 
built that way. I don't think it will work. There ought 
to be some form of community organization which assumes the 
responsibility for the placem^ent function* If that's too 
broad a concept, let m^e suggest a narrower one. I wouldn't 
touch the placement responsibility in any school or cominun- 
ity in this country' without saying first, wait just one 
minute. You tell me, before you want m^e to undertake the 
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placement function, what work, service, and training oppor- 
tunities are going to be in this community during the next 
five years. If you ask me to provide counseling and guid- 
ance for your children, you tell me what it is that I'm to 
counsel and guide them toward. Don't give me any of this 
stuff about not knowing what the situetion is going to be 
in the next five years. There is available in this commun- 
ity all of the information which is necessary to provide a 
reasonably reliable community opportunity inventory to 
cover work and the training opportunities over the next five 
years. It can be done. It isn't being done for reasons 
that are very hard to understand. I wouldn't touch this 
responsibility without demanding of the community that it 
give me that picture of what it is that is involved here. 

Then there is the counseling and guidance and placement 
personnel front. You know better than I the problems of 
which I referred before of as underpersoni 3. You know the 
problem of underperscning of the guidance and counseling 
profession in this country. As far as the high schools are 
concerned, I don't get into the figures. You know it's 
going to be worse if they now add the placement function. 
I suggest that there is only one opportunity for meeting 
this problem, and it is not by getting larger appropriations 
because you're not going to get them with the country in 
its present state of mind. There is another possibility. 
Shortages as there may be as far as personnel in this area 
is concerned, there is in every community in this country a 
totally adequate supply of guidance, counseling, and place- 
ment services. I'm right on the edge of the credential ling 
question and I don't know whether to go into that territory 
or not. But, I believe that if you're going to meet the 
personnel needs as far as the placement and guidance and 
counseling services, you're going to have to develop a new 
set of credentialling principles that recognizes not only 
the value, but the necessity of some other kinds of train- 
ing and experiences as far as these functions are concerned. 

We're going to have to get over our hang up about vol- 
unteer work. Part of the future of work in this country 
depends uoon getting over that hang up. We've run volunteer 
work into' the ground. We look down our noses at it and now 
it has become identified with chauvinism and a lot of other 
things. "We're all mixed up about it in disregard of the 
fact that most of life's satisfactions come from what you 
volunteer to do instead of what you're paid for doing. 
We've got to start out working out some kind of new relation- 
ship between the professional function, which is absolutely 
essential but which is in short supply, and the volxinteer 
function which is available in great supply and can be ^ 
worked into this system. In one form or another there s gow 
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to be the development of some new relationship between the 
schools and the community. Some of you here are from com- 
munity colleges. The community college comes the closest 
to exploring this new horizon of community relationships of 
any institutions we presently have. Whether it makes sense 
or not from your standpoint to develop new forms of working 
relationships with the community, it's going to happen for 
sure one way or another. 

There is an increasing insistence in this country en the 
part of the membership of the local communities to take a 
larger part of the handling of their own affairs. I believe 
the yeasting of community is the most powerful force in this 
countiry today. People have had it and are ready to take part 
again in the handling of their own affairs. Th:^y are going 
to insist on a larger role in the kind of thing we're talk- 
ing about. Now yeast has got no good sense of its own. 
The process of fermentation can work constructively or it 
can work corrupti vely . I'm suggesting that this is happen-- 
ing in the communities and it's probably a question of 
whether you're going to align yourselves against the devel- 
opment of this new course in the community, or whether 
we're going to take an active role of leadership in the de- 
velopment of it. It seems to me that all the other ques- 
tions about programs are secondary to the question of how 
we work out a more effective relationship between the 
schools and the community as far as the placement function 
is concerned. 

I've talked so much about the first dimension that I'll 
deal much more briefly with the other two. The second new 
dimension which appears to be likely and worth affirmative 
development is a broader conception of what we're trying to 
place people in, a broader conception than is usually im- 
plied by what we normally think of when we say the word 
"workr" and certainly •'manpower.'' That's a terrible phrase. 
I say to you it was the worst phrase that was ever invented. 
I was present at the creation of a manpower policy in this 
country* in 1961 or 1962. We didn't realize the chauvinis- 
tic blunder as far as the first syllable is concerned. We 
should have realized the mistake we were making if we would 
have simply looked it up in the dictionary to find manpower 
defined as being a unit of energy normally considered to be 
the equivalent of 1/10 th horsepower. That's what the word 
means. The problem is very closely related to what I have 
in mind when we say "work." We start thinking about a unit 
of production instead of ^out a human value^ Until we 
start thinking about work as a human value and go on to 
think about the rest of what it includes, we're going to 
misconceive the placement function. 
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I don't know what I'm talking about* As far as I'm con- 
cerned when I try to figure out my philosophy I can carry it 
to four or five end words which I can't define and which I 
can't justify as values* These words are love, which con.es 
at the top, and then I guess the other three are learning, 
beauty, and work as human values, not as in the case of 
work, a unit of production* I don't know why this is. I 
only know that as I think back over things, most of the pro- 
fessional satisfactions are some way associated in my mind 
with having been terribly tired at the time. Work has got 
to be conceived of as a human value as well as a unit of 
production. We've got to start working on that word to make 
it serve our purposes better. Service in some way has got 
to be written into it. The advantage of tlie hard sciences 
is that when they run into a problem of this kind they find 
a new word, or a new symbol, then all of the particles of 
thinking get s luffed off and you can move ahead with a new, 
clean word. We don't do that because we have to depend upon 
persuasion. You need old words to persuade and so wc get 
into this terrible bind. 

We're still talking about work. When we say that word 
we think of men working on an assembly line or something 
like that. But yet by 19 80, two out of every three people 
in the work force in this country are going to be in service 
occupations rather than in production occupations. We've 
skewed all of our thinking by that word, work. We've got to 
rebuild back in the value of work which is outside the labor 
force. Let's say that two people go to a hospital one morn- 
ing at 8:00, one to work in the parking lot for $2.50/hour, 
and the ot^)er to work all day on a volunteer basis. What 
one dc-s becomes part of the gross national product, while 
what the other does doesn't count at all. What's gotten 
into us? We count as work only those things that go into 
the computation of that statistic which has great value to 
the working of the economics of the country, but doesn't 
have any relationship at all to the hunan values that are 
involved in what we're talking about. 

We've got to start talking about careers as well as 
vocations. We've got to include leisure into what we're 
talking about in this whole picture. I would go on to do 
nore about that except Carl McDaniels made this the subject 
of his speech two years ago to this conference. I rather- 
suspect he may cone back to it tonight for he said that it 
is his thesis that career development must be involved with 
a person's total life, including work and leisure. If we 
are talking about placement, we're going to have to take 
into account a good deal more than the traditional things 
that we've talked about when we have used the word work. 
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The third new dimension is a coupling of adult with 
youth placement in guidance and counseling functions as 
part of a new concept of a lifetime continuum of interchanges 
between education and work; between learning and earning a 
living; between developing and using our talents. This is 
more than just a placement question, but placement is very 
much a part of it. We have gotten into the most ridiculous 
situation in which we have divided life into three time 
traps by counting youth for education , adulthood for work, 
and older age for the denial of the opportunity to indulge 
in either of these two occupations. It has become reality 
because at least in part it first became custom. There may 
have been reasons for it before, but there's no reason now 
for dividing life into these three time traps and saying to 
take them in order . Is this a direct part of the placement 
problem? It certainly is. It's a very important part of 
the placement problem. It is simply absurd that we still 
persist in the notion that all cf education should be taken 
at one long uninterrupted sitting. It's only a matter of a 
few years now until a considered break becomes a standard 
option as far as the education of kids is concerned. A year 
or two will be taken out to, air.ong other things, greatly im- 
prove the value of subsequent educational opportunities. 
That's very close, but it won't work unless it is a con- 
sidered break with institutional provision for their coming 
back in as well as for their going out, and for whatever 
they are to do while they are out. It's a function which 
the schools will not properly perforni alone and which ought 
to be performed on some kind of community responsibility 
basis . 

It's a ridiculous reflection of something that there are 
51 million adults in this country without a high school edu- 
cation. We ought to make provision forthose adults in one 
way or another to pick up that high school education if they 
want to. We talk about our social contract in this country; 
a contract with each other to provide twelve years of free 
education. We didn't write it in r but it's there in the 
fine print. I don't really think we meant that it is all to 
be taken when young, or not at all. That's ridiculous. 
There ought to be full opportunity for those people who 
didn't do this when they were young, to do it now. 

When you start thinking through the equal rights for 
wonen, you've got to move pretty quickly past the importance 
of a constitutional airiendment and go on to a recognition of 
what equality of opportunity means as far as woii>en are con- 
cerned. I'm talking about adult women. At the risk of 
chauvinistic misstatement, I can make a better case for one 
or two years of free public education in connection with 
maternity service than I can for such education in connec- 
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tion with military service, and for about the same reasons. 
Somebody is required to move out of what he/she was doing 
to serve the public good, and now he/she wants to move back 
in. We say to the soldier that we'll give him super senior- 
ity. You can pick up right where you were before and we 
will also give you two or three years' training to pick up 
where you would have been otherwise. ought to woik out 

the same thing as far as the amalgamation of ;eers and 
motherhood is concerned . 

I can make a better argument for a year of free educa- 
tion at age 60 to 65 than I can for another year of free 
education at age 16 to 20. We aren't going to go on much 
longer on these twin fallacies that security is life's ulti- 
mate door prize and retirement is an unskilled occupation. 
That is just nonsense. We ought to move very quickly to the 
implementation of the course that many people at mid-career 
desire to do something diffe:^.*;nt from what they have been 
doing. In West Germany and France two years leave of ab- 
sence is part of the em.ployment contract. It's paid for at 
75% of the individual's current earnings. It's paid out of 
the unemployment insurance fund. How much more sense it 
makes to pay somebody to take one or two years of retraining 
when a machine is about to take his/her job than to wait and 
then have to pay the individual unemployment insurance. 
There is every argument to be made for at least a year of 
deferred educational opportunity being built into the whole 
system. Then, when you start thinking about the placement 
and the counseling and guidance functions that go along with 
this, it seem.s that the argiament almost becomes self evident 
that what we're talking about is misperceived or miscon- 
ceived of if we talk about it only in terms of problems of 
moving youth from education to work. If I am wronu func- 
tionally, I am sure I am right politically. 

I don't think that we are going to get an effective coun- 
seling and guidance and placement program for this country 
as long as we think about it only in terns of kids and the 
youth problem. Mrs. Wirtz and 1, like everybody else, 
dropped out of PTA the minute our youngest child finished 
school. Sure we are in favor of doing everything we can for 
tlie next generation. We aren't going to do anything about 
it until we build in the need for this kind of thing as far 
as adults are concerned. We need a coalition constituency 
for change if we are to have an effective placement and 
counseling and guidance program. The kids don't vote and 
the parents stopped being interested in them at the parents' 
age of about 40 V At that point at which we start building 
a coalition of educators, of youth, ot women who face this 
particular problem, of older people who are increasing in 
nunber and in percentage control everv^ year, and then start 
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building in those who have an interest in mid-career change, 
we will get an effective plrcement and counseling end guid- 
ance program, I don't think we will before then. So as a 
matter of political pragmatics rather than in terms of 
humanism or anything of that kind, I say that we better 
start talking about a placement and guidance and counseling 
program which covers all of us. 



Summary and Conclusion 

Now in conclusion, summarizing very b..:iefly, I have sug- 
c;ested that the three dimensions of placeprient involves, 
first , the development of a collaborative school-community 
process at the local community level • Second, they involve 
the development of the recognition of a broader concept of 
what it is we are placing in or for, and the substitution 
of some new thinking in place of what that word "work ■ 
brings to our minds • Third, we must think of the placement 
and the counseling and guidance problem as part of the de- 
velopment of a continuum, a lifetime continuum of constant 
interchange between learning and earning a living, between 
education and work. 

I realize that perhaps it will seem that I have talked 
t\ic much about what are actually horizons ratlier thain new 
dimensions and have paid too little attention to what you 
and I all know are the chores which are so large a part of 
the placement offices of the counselors, guidcince officers 
functions, I don't think so. It is a mean job. It seems 
to me that placement officers are somewhat peculiarly en- 
titled to remind themselves of the three stone masons of 
Shart who were asked what they were doing. The first one 
answered that he Wcis cutting stones. The second answered 
that he was making a living. The tJiird responded that he 
was building a cathedral. It does make quite a difference 
how we think aJDOut what we are doing, I believe quite sin- 
cerely that the guidance and counseling and placement func- 
tion is today the most seriously underdeveloped function in 
the whole human resource delivery system, I mean that, with 
the possible exception of the kindergarten, first, and 
second grade teachers, it seems to me that the placement 
officer is in a position to make a larger difference at a 
particular point in a life than any of the rest of us who 
teacA, or anybody outside education, I mean that quite sin- 
cerely. I think the largest improvement in the whole human 
resource development and delivery system will come fastest 
if we do something better about the placement and the coun- 
seling and guidance functions , I believe furthermore that 
those in this profession are particularly positioned, stand- 
ing between what we have been calling the two worlds of 
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education and work, are particularly positioned to say^ two 
worlds — nonsense. There is only one world and its name is 
life. It seems to me that you in this profession have a 
superior opportunity to be architects of community, of lifer 
and of the future. It does seem to me that the new dimen- 
sions as far as plv^cement and counseling and guidance are 
concerned are new horizons, and nothing else. 

Thank you. 
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IMPER-^T1VES PUGARDING PLACEMENT SERVICES 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 



Lucy C. Crawford 
Professor Emeritus 
Virginia Tech 



ilow would you like to ho labeled a "practicing philos- 
opher'*? Does that sound liKe an "ivory tower" title suit- 
able for some college professors but entirely unsuitable 
for the practical , hard-working , dedicated educational per- 
sonnel attending this Conference on Placement? It has been 
said that all of our quality leaders are practicing philos- 
ophers dr PP* 16-20K Assuming that each person attending 
this conference is a leader, and assuming that if you are 
not already a "quality" leader you would like to become one, 
I an going to approach the topic of today's discussion from 
a philosophical point of view. The concepts t.ia1. I want to 
discuss with you represent my personal philosophy about 
Placement Services in a Secondary School. In order for you 
to become a "practicing philosopher" you will have to first 
seek your own philosophy concerning Placement Services and 
then deternine how to put this philosophy to work in the 
setting in which you work. 

A philosophy concerning placement services cannot be 
constructed in isolation; it must be consistent with the 
ideals of our American democacy, with the goals of American 
education r and with the purposes of Secondary Education. 

v;alter Hoving has defined America's purpose in this 

way : 

The true goals of the Amerir m way of life 
is the creating of a self-reliant, indi- 
vidually responsible , self-discip lined, 
well-educated and spiritually oriented 
people. (2, p. 148) 

If America is to accomplish its goals r education has a 
heavy burden of responsibility. The American Association 
of School Administrators* Commission on "Imperatives in Edu- 
cation" called attention to the relationship of the school 
to society in its introductory' statement: 

What the school is and whst it has done since 
the beginning of public education in this 
country have been inextricably related to 
the wants and needs of people — to their hopes 
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and expectations , to the ideals that give 
direction to their thoughts and actions, and 
to the circumstances in which they live. The 
values which people cherish; the priorities 
assigned to these values; the theories that 
hold promise for giving a sense of order, 
unity, and efficiency to what people do; and 
the cultural climate that prevails at any 
given time in large measure shape the edu- 
cational program, (3, p. 20) 

The goals of secondary education have been restated 
several times since they were originally presented in 1918 
as •'The Seven Cardinal Principles of Education." Each unit 
of the secondary school and each individual within the unit 
must consider the question, "What is my responsibility for 
carrying out the purposes of secondary education?" 

The goals of secondary education have always included 
a goal concerning vocations . For maiiy years, secondary 
schools have demonstrated the belief that they had responsi- 
bility for guidance of students regarding their continuing 
education. A serious study of the philosophical concepts 
to which I have briefly referred brings me to the conclusion 
tliat the secondary school has the same responsibility for 
the guidance and placement of students in the world of work 
as it has for the guidance and placement of students in edu- 
cation beyond high school. In this discussion, I am defin- 
ing placement to mean the placing of a sti^-dent in a job 
(part-time or full-time) for which he or she is paid. It 
should also be pointed out that in this discussion I am 
referring to organized placement services. 

In order to carry out this responsibility, I believe 
that five imperatives should be considered: (1) clearly 
stated goals; (2) qualified personnel; (3) adequate time 
and facilities; (4) cordial interpersonal relationships; 
and (5) advisory groups. 



Goals. The difference between a philosophical approach to 
a problem and a pragmatic approach lies in the statement of 
goals and objectives. In a philosophical approach, goals 
are stated in terms of "what ought to be" instead of "what 
is." It is at a later time that short-term objectives may 
have to be stated in terms of realistic conditions* In my 
own philosophy, these are the goals related to placement 
services that I feel are essential: 

1. Placement of graduates in full-time or part- 
time jobs 
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2, Placement of early school leavers 

3, Placement oi* students (other than coop, 
students) in part-time jobs 

4, Coordination of pre-placement t^^aining for 
high school students and graduates seeking 
employnent 

5, Advising students of occupational opportun- 
ities available through continuing education 

The only one of the above goals that needs discussion 
with this audience is Goal #3. It is my personal belief 
that unless priority is given to cooperative students for 
placement in part-time jobs this goal should be deleted. 
My belief is based on the theory that students receiving 
training concurrent with on-the-job experiences are more 
likely to benefit from those experiences. We will discucs 
this problem further when we consider the imperative^ "in- 
terpersonal relationships . " 



Personnel . The second imperative is that personnel who pro 
vide placeiient services must have the personal and profes- 
sional qualifications to carry out the above goals. The 
individual or individuals who provide these services will 
work with personnel in business and industry; with students 
and parents; witi* vocational educators, particularly teach- 
er-coordinators; with guidance personnel; and with various 
advisory groups. They must be mature individuals with the 
recognized ability to work well with both young people and 
adults. They must be able to command the respect and con- 
fidence of employers and other business and professional 
leaders in the community. They should be knowledgecLble 
about vocational education, about occupational adjustment, 
and about occupational advisement. They must have the 
amount, the variety, and the quality of occupational experi 
ence that will make it possible for them to analyze the 
needs of business and indusury. They should have demon- 
strated competence in both oral and written communications. 



Time and Facilities . The thiri imperative has to do with 
adequate time and facilities • A close look at the tasks 
that must be performed in order to carry cut the goals in- 
cluded in my philosophy will show that placeiaent services 
cannot be provided without adequate fiinding for personnel 
and for facilities. The innumerable tasks that are essen- 
tial to successful job placement cannot be tacked on to 
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another 'ull-time job without detriment to the quality of 
the full-cime job as well as to the quality of the placement 
services. Philosophically ^ critical tasks are derived from 
goals. Let's look at the critical tasks related to the 
goals I proposed earlier. I have grouped the tasks around 
the five goals and two important aspects of placement: 
administration cind public relations. 

1. Placing Graduates in Full-Time or Part-Time Jobs 

a. Determine job needs 

(1) Survey seniors prior to graduation to 
determine job needs 

(2) Prepare file of seniors seeking employment 

(3) Interview seniors who indicate need for 
full-time jobs 

(4) Interview seniors who indicate need for 
part-time jobs 

b. Refer seniors to jobs 

(1) Arrange pre-employment training for seniors 

(2) Contact potential employers regarding 
placement of graduates 

(3) Prepare news article regarding placement 

(4) Before graduation publicize job openings 
via public address system, bulletin board, 
and school newspaper 

(5) Provide card of introduction to each senior 
who goes for job interview 

(6) Obtain report from employer following each 
interview with graduating senior 

2. Placing Drop-outs 

a. Identify drop-outs 

(1) Set up system of communication with guid- 
ance office, attendance officer and other 
staff members 

(2) Seek assistance from students in school 
regarding drop-outs 
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Ana ly ze prob lems of drop-outs 

(1) Analyze school records 

(2) Study juvenile court records if appropriate 

(3) Determine reason and problem areas which 
caused student to drop out of school 

Advise drop-outs 

(1) Mail brochure to drop-outs 

(2) Encourage drop-outs to come for individual 
conferences 

(3) Encourage parents to come for individual 
conferences 

(4) Have drop-outs complete interest survey 

(5) Provide interest and ability testing 
services to drop-outs 

(6) Make drop-out aware of psychological 
services available in school and public 
health divisions 

(7) Make drop-out aware of career opportunities 
in the military service , police cadet pro- 
grams, and other government work programs 

(8) Explain GED and other ways to obtain high 
school diploma 

Prepare drop-outs for job placement 

(1) Arrange individual and/or group pre- 
employment training 

(2 ) Provide advice concerning occupational 
adjustments 

Place drop-outs 

(1) Contact business and industry leaders who 
may employ drop-outs 

(2) Seek assistance of Advisory Committee in 
placing students with sj^ecial problems 
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(3) Work with employment commission in placing 
drop-outs 

Follow-up drop-outs 

(1) Talk with employers about strengths and 
weaknesses of drop-outs 

(2) Advise drop-outs concerning job problems 
acing Students in Part-Time Jobs 

Identify students seeking part-time employment 

(1) Prepare survey form 

(2) Arrange with administration for survey of 
student body 

(3) Prepare application form 
Assess student needs and wants 

(1) Interview students 

(2) Examine student permanent records 

(3) Provide for tests when appropriate and 
feasible 

(4) Utilize student interest forms 

(5) Identify disadvantaged or handicapped 
students 

Identify employment opportunities 

(1) Prepare occupational survey form 

(2) Seek cooperation of vocational teachers 
in conducting an occupational survey of 
tlie community 

(3) Become familiar with job requirements 

(4) Seek assistance of Advisory Committee 

f5) Determine legal restraints, if any, con- 
cerning proposed part-time jobs 
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d. Refer student to jobs 

(1) Prepare card of introduction for students 

(2) Prepare form for employer to report result 
of interview 

Coordinating Pre-Placement Training 

a. Arrange for ten-hour pre-employment classes for 
part-time students prior to special seasonal 
employment 

(1) Survey to determine interest in pre-employ- 
ment classes 

(2) Determine availeibility of courses provided 
by distributive education or other voca- 
tional education personnel and arrange for 
teacher (s) 

(3) Assist in arranging physical facilities for 
classes 

(4) Assist in publicizing pre-employment classes 

(5) Provide recognition to stidents for com- 
pletion of pre-employment class 

b. Arrange for ten-hour pre-employment classes 
for seniors seeking full-time or part-time 
employment 

(1) Survey to determine interest of seniors in 
pre-employment classes 

(2) Arrange with vocational teacher to teach 
class as a part of his adult education 
responsibility 

(3) Provide recognition to seniors who complete 
a ten-hour pre-placement class 

(4) Arrang»f» mini-courses for specialized em- 
ployment (e,g.^ child care^ gift wrapping) 

(5) Provide individual advice to students 

Advising Students of Occupational Opportunities 
Available Through Continuing Education 
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a. Provide information about continuing education 

(1) Obtain infomiation about continuing edu- 
cation opportunities from community colleges 
technical schools, and adult education ser- 
vices 

(2) Obtain information abcnt educational pro- 
grams provided by business and industry 

(3) Make f'^xe of above information available 
to graduates and drop-outs 

b* Advise graduates and drop-outs about continuing 
education 

(1) Advise graduates who drop-out of college 
about community college and adult education 
offerings 

(2) Advise drop-outs from high school about GED 
test 

(3) Advise drop-outs from high school about 
night school offerings 

Administration 

3. Select and train secretary 

b. Develop an adequate filing system 

c. Purchase equipment and materials 

(1) Select and purchase file cabinets 

(2) Select and purchase card files 

(3) Select and purchase office furniture 

(4) Select cind purchase typewriter 

(5) Select and purchase dictation and trans- 
cription machine 

(6) Select and purchase audio-visual equipment 
for training 

(7) Have stationery printed 

(8) Procure training materials 



d. / rrange for telephone service 

e. Survey job market 

f. Develop appropriate forms 
( 1) Applicati on 

{ 2 ) Student survey 
(3) Employer f ollow-u' 

g. Develop a system of communication with 

( 1) Students 

(2) Employers 

(3) Parents 

h. Participate in in-service training 

i . Prepare reports 

j . Prepare requis itions for reimbursement 

k. Evaluate each component of the program 

1. Determine immediate and long-ran'je goals 

m. Ei;tciblish priorities through developing a pro- 
grajTi of work 

n. Prepare annual budget 

o. E^^tabiish and work with Advisory Committee 

(1) Prepare suggested list of Advisory Com- 
mittee members for supcjrir tendent 

(2) Prepare letter for superintendent to send 
to Advisory cJommittee members 

(3) Arrange time and place for meeting 

(4) Mail announcement of meeting 

(5) Prepare tentative agenda for meeting 

(6) Preside at first meeting until election 
of chairmcui 
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(7) Elect chairman and secretary 

(8) Prepare background information for meeting: 

(a) Need for Placen^nt Service 

(b) Purposes of ?lacerr.ent Service 

(c) Relation to other Placement Efforts 

(9) Identify functions of Advisory CorruTiittee 

(10) Keep official records of Ccnutiittee meetings 

(11) Serve as ex-officio member of the Advisory 
Corrunittee 

p. Develop cordial work-relationship with: 

(1) Vocational teacher-coordinators 

(2) Vocational teachers 

(3) Guidance counselors 

(4) Principal 

(5) Faculty 
7. Public Relations 

a. Prepare and distribute descriptive material 

(1) Prepare and distribute brochure 

(2) Prepare articles for local newspapers 

(3) Prepare articles for school newspaper 

(4) Prepare letter to prospective employers 

(5) Prepare and utilize a business card 

b. Publicize program via radio 

c. Publicize program via television 

d. Make personal appearances to explain Placement 
Service to: 
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(1) Civic groups 



(2) Business groups 

(3) Board of Trustees 

(4) Faculty 

(5) P.T.A. 

e. Sponsor Special Events (e.g.. Career Fairs) 

f. Maintain attractive physical surroundings 

It is obvious that in order to perfoirm these tasks 
clerical assistance will be needed. It is very uneconomical 
to have professional personnel perform sub-professional 
tasks . I t is also obvious that suitable facilities , in- 
cluding equipment and materials as well as space, are essen- 
tial ir the stated mission is to be accomplished. 



Interpersonal Relationships . The fourth imperative is re- 
lated to cordial interpersonal relationships. Regardless of 
the way placement services are provided in secondary schools, 
a nujnber of different types of people are going to be con- 
cerned about placement activities. Teacher-coordinators in 
the various vocational areas are employed with a specific 
responsibility for providing placement of students in part- 
time jobs that wil 1 provide on-the-job training coordinated 
with instruction received in the classroom. Other voca- 
tional teachers have as their primary concern the placement 
of their graduates. As a matter of fact, the placement of 
gr'?daates of a particular vocational course, such as weld- 
ing, is usually considered a vital part of the vocational 
teacher's job. Guidance counselors have a primary concern 
related ^o the occupational counseling aspects of placement, 
but they also have a concern related to selection of high 
school courses, to scheduling problems, and to personal 
problems. The principal and the faculty are also concerned 
with placement activities . The principal has a vital con- 
cern because the provision of placement services is an 
integral part of the total school prograon. Since these 
services have public visibility, there is special concern 
that the quality of the placement services reflects favor- 
ably on the school . The superintendent and the school board 
have this same concern. The faculty concern varies with 
individual faculty members. Some view placement services as 
a nuisance because at times students are called from their 
classes or because they foel part-time jobs interfere with 
the students' school work. Other faculty members look with 
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favor on the various placement activities because they feel 
that the students are being helped by these services. With 
all these individuals having varying concerns about place- 
ment services, it is easy to see the necessity for estab- 
lishing cordial working relationships so that cooperatively 
the established goals can be accomplished. 



Advisory Groups . The fifth imperative relates to advisory 
groups. You will note that this says " group with an 
meaning that in addition to working with an advisory com- 
mittee , personnel providing placement services should work 
closely with other groups in the community concerned with 
placement of young people. It is my belief that an advisory 
committee should be appointed by the superintendent to 
assist in determining immediate and long-range goals re- 
lated to placement services; to assist in "opening doors" 
to business and industry; to identify individuals and groups 
to help in making placement and counseling effective; and to 
assist in evaluating placement services offered by the 
school. Members of the Advisory Committee should include a 
representative of the local or area Employment Commission 
and representatives of business and industry known to be 
interested and concerned about young people. A teacher- 
coordinator, a guidance^ counselor and the principal should 
also be invited to serve on the Committee. The Advisory 
Committee can identify other groups in the community th; t 
should be contacted. For example, some of the programs 
established to assist the disadvantaged are: (1) Work Study; 
(2) Neighborhood Youth Corps; (3) The Manpower Development 
and Training Act; (4) Job Corps; (5) Work Incentive Program; 
(6) Job Opportunities in the Business Section; (7) Vocation- 
al Rehabilitation; (8) Urban League; (9) Industrial Work 
Experience Progrejns; (10) CETA. 

In my opinion those who sincerely believe that schools 
should give the same emphasis to placing students in jobs 
as they now give to placing studen ,s in colleges of theix 
choice should become •'practicing philosophers/' I believe 
that your presence at this conference indicates that you 
have this belief. I have presented my philosophy in terms 
of five imperatives. Now it's up to you to formulate your 
own philosophy and to then analyze a way or ways your phil- 
osophy can be put into action. Very best wishes in this 
endeavor ! 
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THE PROVISION OF PLACEMENT SERVICES: 
ROLES FOR EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL 



Dean L, Hummel 
Professor of Counselor Education 
Virginia Tech 



No step in life, unless it may be the choice 
of a husbamd or wife, is more importauit than 
the choice of a vocation. The wise selection 
of the iDusiness, profession, trade, or occu- 
pation to which one's life is to be devoted 
and the full efficiency in the chosen field 
are matters of the deepest mc»nent to young 
men (persons ) and to the pub lie • 
(Parsons, 1909, p. 3) 



As the super ordinate goal ill the process of learning 
and career development/ placemeht was viewed by Parsons as 
the guidance service outcome based upon the essential in- 
gredients of choice , selection , vocation, and life . Trans- 
lating the above into a contemporary point of view, we sug- 
gest the following: 

Career development is something that happens to people- - 
by choice or by chance. What a person does is an expression 
of what that person is. How well a person is doing, is the 
measure of what that person beccxnes. How well a person likes 
doing, becomes an expression of individual happiness. If 
placement through choice with assistance is a superordinate 
goal in learning and career development, then why are we 
faced with a 1976 crisis the proportion of which has prompted 
the General Assembly of Virginia to enact Senate Bill, S647 — 
"An Act to amend the Code of Virginia by adding a section 
numbered 22-04-1, relating to employment counseling and place 
ment services in public schools." That the crisis is of 
national proportion is evident by S.2777 introduced December 
11, 1975 in the Senate of the United States, "A Bill to pro- 
vide comprehensive employment counseling and placement ser- 
vices to youths, by establishing a Youth Employment Service, 
and for othc=*r purposes. 



Presented at the Fifth Annual Conference on Career Counsel 
ing and Vocational Education, New Dimensions in Placement 
Services, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State Univer- 
sity, Blacksburg, Virginia, February 6, 1976. 
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The purpose of this paper is not to trace the educational , 
political^ social, religious, or economic reasons for the 
placement crisis. We could , as many others have attempted, 
engage in a "witch hunt" to unravel the mystery of who the 
culprit is. To dispose with such an unnovel approach, we 
shall take a cue from Agatha Gristle's controversial book. 
The Murder of Roger Ashroyd (1926) , in which she revealed 
the killer as none other than the book's narrator. Para- 
phrasing "Pogo's Stick," "we have met the enemy and they is 
us." It may not be us in an individual sense, but rather in 
the way we collectively, and collaboratively perform our 
roles in placement process. 



Rationale - Roles for Educational Personnel 

If we take the position that placement is an act of 
moving from one place to another, and career development is 
a series of placement steps ( process ) , there is a basis for 
declaring that all school personnel share placement responsi- 
bilities. Each person in the educational enterprise, how- 
ever, has an individual role(s) to perfonti. Job placement, 
as an act without its identification to the career develop- 
ment steps would, indeed, require a stretch of the imagina- 
tion on the part of many educational personnel to accept the 
notion they have a role to perform. Roles vary for educa- 
tional personnel as they relate their expertise and to their 
identified function in the career development process of 
students . 

A simple graphic paradigm may clarify the process as it 
relates to a job placement act. 

What is obvious from the graphic (CAREER DEVELOPMENT - 
PLACEMENT PARADIGM) is that as the individual experientedly 
learns, options are narrowed to the point of choice and job 
placement. Therefore, roles can be identified in two "place- 
ment" categories — Career Development Placement and Job Place- 
ment . 

The individual begins a life of learning with the entire 
range of options in the world of work. Through career edu- 
cation and career counseling assistance, the process of 
career development and a series of school placements occur 
during the school years of boys and girls. Learners build 
upon experiences and reality testing, resulting in a selec- 
tive delimitating of options related to personal interests, 
aptitudes, achievement and aspiration-ji . During this pro- 
cesses period all educational personnel with whom the learner 
comes in contact will perform placement roles. 

Career development, viewed concomitantly with the place- 
ment paradigm further suggests the series of possible choices 
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and job placements (illustrated by consecutive arrows) during 
a person •s life. The concept illustrated is supported by the 
contemporary belief in the theory of life career development 
(Gysbers, N. and Moore, E., 1975). In contrast to the ori- 
ginal version of Parsons' vocational placement act (Borow, 
1975) , the life career development process encompasses a 
series of placements, culjninating in the entry job placement 
choice and act . 

A second graphic (LEARNING Al^D DECISION llAKING COMPON- 
ENTS - CAREER DEVELOPMENT) depicts the essential ingredients 
supporting the school placement and career learning pro- 
grams. As a result of career guidance and career education, 
personal characteristics are developed through knowledge and 
experience. Organization and management systems are struc- 
tured to depict: the scheme of the world of work and to pro- 
vide a logical access for students to search for accurate 
information on which to make decisions. Such a system also 
provides a job placement service with a profile of the in- 
dividual which xs consistent with job classification systems. 

Ingredients contained in this second graphic, when 
placed within the hori-^ontal diamond of the CAREER DEVELOP- 
MENT - PLACEMENT PAR^DIGN, provides for a systematic approach 
to school programs (und a seizes of placement-learning steps) 
culminating in entiy job placement. The5=c lecitning and de- 
cision-making components are further applicable beyond entry 
job placement when new placements are made in the life career 
development process. 



S eeing Clients Through Placement - A Note for Counselo rs 

Just as the ultimate question in counseling is^ "What do 
you really want to do?" the ultimate test of a client's 
career choice is the reality of entry job placement. It is 
at this point where tlie career counseling process can so 
easily break down. It is the point where the school is in 
danger of disposing of their clients before success or fail- 
ure of career education and career counseling can be tested 
against reality. Client-centered counselors can experience 
relief from failures when clients no longer return for coun- 
seling. Test givers can get rid of their clients when the 
test results have beon interpreted ♦ aild, the educational 
enterprise can escape the reality of their own work (Hoppockr 
1976^ p. 89). The quality of career education and career 
counseling will deteriorate when career counseling is sep- 
arated from placement r and when directors of guidance and 
career counseling permit their counselors to escape from 
the chastening experience of seeing their own clients 
through placement (Hoppock, 1976^ p. 88). 
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Essential Roles in the Placement Process 



For the superordinate goal in the career development 
placement process stated earlier, the following essential 
teaching and counseling roles would seem appropriate for 
personnel in the educational enterprise: 

1. Promotion of an understanding on the part of each stu- 
dent, the worth and basic dignity of work. 

2. Development of each student's ability to appraise one's 
self and one's environment as a basis for decision- 
making . 

3. Assisting students in understanding the meaningfulness 
and value of learning as it relates to careers. 

4. Assisting students through extensive career guidance 
services in the development of a career plan. 

5. Providing students with accurate information about voca- 
tional education and other curricula as to their rela- 
tive importance in specific occupational groups. 

6. Providing students with orientation to occupational 
clusters , families , worker-trait groups , and field and 
level classifications of occupations. 

7. Providing the basis for courses of study in all curricu- 
lar areas for the purpose of integrating school subjects 
with student's occupational interests. 

8. Providing exploratory experiences for students to poten- 
tial aptitudes related to occupational clusters. 

9. Assisting students to understand how various career 
choices will affect one's future in a job market. 

10. Assisting students to develop job search skills and use 
job placement services in the education to work trans- 
ition . 

Obviously, the fulfillment of the above 10 roles acquires a 
systematic plan, assignment of specific functions, and ad- 
ministrative support for personnel and resources. These 
roles would involve all educational personnel and appropriate 
non-schC':l resource persons. Having effectively performed 
these roles, we could expect a knowledgeable, skilled and 
experienced student who would possess a readiness to utilize 
job placement services. 
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5. Advising stuaents cr occupcatj-uneu. vjt't'wj. u^-v.^ w.,-^- 
able ; 

6. Administration; and 

7. Public relations. 

Identified roles in support of the above functions are de- 
picted in the Special Interest Group's reports to follow in 
this publication of Conference Proceedings. There must be 
an acceptance of specifically identified roles in the place- 
ment process by all educational personnel, and there must be 
a coordinated job placement service if we are to achieve the 
superordinate goal of assisting students in the step from 
education to work. 
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conri^ente: "Who, re? ^\hy should I be involved in placement? 
I 2r; 5 counselor.'' Or, "I'n: a DE teacher and I have got r:x 
12-15 kids." Then the adninis trator cones along and says, 
"We 3re going to have placement services cr else. And here 
is hew we can vork together." And that is where we nnst 
have "idea" peoole. You have to break the traditional mold 
and find out' things that will work, li^ce bringing people in 
from business and"industr\'^ like using sone CETA money for 
placement and follow up and you can use CETA m^onies in that 
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TO PLACE on MISPLACE: THAT IS THE QUESTION? 



C.^ r 1 0 , MrDanio Is 
Profensor of Counselor Educaticn 
Virginia Tech 



TO BE, OR NOT TO BE: THi\T IS THE QUESTION: 
WHETHER TIS NOBLER IN THE MIND TO SUFTIER 
THE SLINGS AND ARROWS OR OUTRAGEOUS FORTUNE 
OR TO TAKE ARMS AGAINST A SEA OF TROUBLES, 
AND BY OPPOSING END THEM. 

Hamlet 

By Willian Shakespeare 
Act 3, Scene 1 

For well over fifty years placement has enjoyed some 
noasure of public and professional support. To be sure the 
support has ebbed and flowed at all levels — local, state and 
national. There have been some consistent supporters 
through r 

The Nation.-^ 1 Vocational Guidance Association 
The Vetei'3n!^ Administration 

The U.S. Emplo;>^ent Service and State Affiliates 

The U.S. Rehabilitation Services Administration 

The National Employment Association with its 
2 , 000 institutional members 

To be sure som.e public school systems such as Baltimore, 
Maryland, ha /e had flagship placement program.s but duplicates 
have been few and far between. Colleges and universities by 
contrast have demonstrated over the years a cle^r and con- 
sistent pattern of support for placement programs for their 
c^raduates . 



^Special thanks is expressed tc Amel Andersen for his re- 
search assistance in the ^reparation of this paper. 
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There does appear to be somewhat of a general design of 
interest over the last half century. Returning veterans 
have seemingly ignited a revival of interest in placement 
after eac!i World War. Also periods like the great depres- 
sion naturally led to more concerr. for helping people to 
find suitable work in a tight job market. It may well be 
that the current high unemployment: rate has something to do 
with the interest which is clearly being expressed in the 
United States, All the signs are present for emerging out 
of a cycle of unconcern for placement to a cycle of deep 
concern. The last two decades or so have been characterized, 
at least from a m»anpower standpoint, as an employee's mar- 
ket, that is, unemployment has been relatively low, job 
prospects relatively tr:.ght, and education reanonably avail- 
able and at low cost for most people. The mid-1960 's was a 
period when there was much talk, writing and seme evidence 
that we were well on the way to becoming a "workless soci- 
ety "--beset by the problems of automation. The advice by 
the futurist of those days, people like Don Michael, Robert 
Tnecbold and others was that a great bulk of the labor force 
would all be autoiTtated out of their jobs. Therefore, there 
wasr/ t r.uch need for job preparation or placement. 

It xr. ^ard to assess the real impact of these and other 
past conditions, but there are clear signs that the reality 
of the labor market, economic indicators and shifting popu- 
lation trends have once again made it necessary to emphasize 
iDiacerent, The watch words of today are characterized by: 

Equal En^.i loynent and Pay Demands by Women and Blacks 

Lir:ited Work Experiences Foxf Teer: Age Youth 

The njchest Unerr.ployment i '^ 40 Ye-ars 

Concorn for Mid'-Career Job Changes 

A Groving ^^a.Ti:er of Underemployed 

Increased Clamor for Accountability in Public and 
Private Prcgra.Tis 

In addition to the general social indicators just noted, 
tr'ere are sore rather specific calls for placement programs 
wnicn are at various levels of influence development. 



National Le ve i 

A^ rhe national level , bills introduced in both the 
:u5e and the Senate call for greater attention to placement 
••^h a=^ oart cf proposed revision of Career Education and 
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Vocational Education legislation. Recently though. Senator 
Lloyd Bentsen (D - Texas) has introduced comprehensive legis- 
lation regarding the single subject of placement — S2777 The 
Youth Employment Act. If enacted , this legislation would 
dramatically alter placement services in schools. 

Two national leaders, John Sawhlll, President of New York 
University, and William Norrir>, Chairman of the Board of 
Control Data Corporation writing in the Special Career Edu- 
cation section of the NoN^ember 16, 1975, New York Times 
candidly called for more career help for people at all ages 
and stages throughout life. They both emphasize c^^velop- 
mental rather than short term "next step help," 

There is continuing indication of expanding national sup- 
port for career education, which by definition includes the 
concept of a vital placement service. A recent Gallup Poll, 
for example, showed public sentiment in support of career 
education at the 90% level. 

The National Advisory Council on Vocational Education 
(1972) has since its Sixth Annual Report in 1972 called for 
increased emphasis on placement in schools. Many of the 
State Advisory Councils like ours in Virginia have called 
for similar redirection. Collectively they represent a con- 
siderable niti on-wide body of opinion. 



Evidence of Student Interest 

While there have been substantial indicators of organ- 
ized public support for increased placement services, at the 
same time there is growing student concern generally about 
their career development and specifically about placement 
help. Probably the national study which reflected this con- 
cern most clearly was that conducted by the Ajtierican College 
Testing Program C1973) . The ACT research found overwhelming 
needs expressed by students in the career planning and job 
placement areas. Actually these came just about at the top 
of the list of needs students felt the schools were not pro- 
viding for them. 

At the state level a numier of studies report the same 
results—Tennessee (1973), California a975) , and Missouri 
(1975) to mention three. In a widely discussed study con- 
ducted in Virginia for the State Advisory Council for Voca- 
tional Education (1974) nearly identical results were found. 
Students wanted and needed mere career r?.a.ining help and 
specific information about jcb interviewing and job oppor- 
tunities . 
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Just today the Roanoke Times (1976) reported on the job 
placetr.ent program at William Fleming High School. In a 
follow-up program with graduates there were strong state- 
ments of support for the placement service and a clear ex- 
pression of need for r;.ore assistance in funding employment 
and additional vocational counseling help. 

So, the call To Place Not to Misplace seems to be sound- 
ing loud and clear throughout the laiid. The trend of recent 
events point to tliis as well as strong support in both pub- 
lic policy changes on the drawing board or in action and 
student requests for placement help. It is this clarion 
call for placement assistance for all people which must be 
the fundamental basis for our long range humanistic re- 
sponse. In short, because it is the right thing to do for 
the students we serve. 



Reactions from Education Community 



Higher Education 

Most colleges and universities have long sensed the 
importance of an active placement program. Even in the best 
of times they have provided a forum for graduating students 
,i«nd employers to arrange mail contacts, interviews, and the 
Uke ( Change , 1975). Now in the current rejuvination of 
interest in the field there is a greatly expanded placement 
effort. In many instances new developmental linkages are 
being forged between counseling and placement centers. A 
more developmental approach is being emphasized as its 
placement need of special groups such as wcm.en and minor- 
ities. The December 15, 1975, issue of U.S. News ana World 
Report (1975) cited the enlarged efforts of colleges and 
universities to assist students to find the best venue to 
an appropriate career. They reported on over 100 credit and 
non-credit type courses to aid in this process cu' rently m 
try-out form. A Columbia University program is most often 
cited for its DIG (for Deeper Investigation of Grov-th) pro- 
gram in which considerable time is devoted to serious job 
hunting techniques. 

Menke and Redgner (1975), both of Arizona State Univer- 
sity, report in the Winter, 1975 , issue of the Jourral of 
College Placement on what they see as a greatly e-' nded 
role for Placement in their institution a..d prop' s a model 
for others to follow. In addition to a conp- -h- . ive all- 
university role, thev outline new ways to re:,pond and to be 
responsive to faculty, students and alu-Tiu-.i wich current 
information concerning placement. 
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Another interesting effort is a consortiura of small 
private mid-western colleges which have banned together into 
a joint placement service for students. Bob McClary heads 
this cooperative in Sioux City, Iowa. 

The role of placement in the corimunity colleges, in 
Virginia and elsewhere, is somewhat less clear. There are 
some indications now though of greatly increased attention. 
Every community college in Virginia now appears to have some 
type of organized placement activity. Wytheville Community 
College, under the leadership of Bill Jennings, is in the 
second year of a pilot program to expand and enlarge its 
entire placen^^ent service to ^^tudents. Initial results ap- 
pear LJiomisirig and may well provide a nodel for the state 
and indeed the nation. 

Mary Glenn (1973) has outlined an excellent set of guide- 
lines on how to organize the placement and follow-up ser- 
vices in the community college and why. She clearly implies 
it may well bo the single most important institutional non- 
teaching function in the community college. 

Secondary Schools 

The reaction to an evident increased demand for place- 
ir.ent services in secondary schools has been mixed at best- 
Placement services where they have been well done seem to 
genuinely show a solid public support. An outstanding 
exanple of this was an intensive placement effort in Detroit 
on hard to place individuals. Another success is reported 
in Oak Ridge, Tennessee (Worth, 1973), in the Training and 
Technology Program (TAT for short) . Here an extremely close 
relationship developed between the teaching and the place- 
rent effort and a high degree of satisfaction over a six- 
year period is reported* 

Special programs for handicapped young people of scnool 
age have been reported as being especially effective. A 
special case of close cooperation with Vocational Rehabili- 
tation has resulted in very high placement success in the 
near-by Roanoke County Occupational School. Similar success 
rtories have been cited in Battle Creek, Michigan, and East- 
lake, Ohio. Cooperation between Vocational Rehabilitation 
counseling and ^^chocls na^ I'requently yielded promising 
results (USOE, 19""5) . 

The best results at the l.ccal level in Virginia seem tc 
be inspired only by the .z^Jipricrt of state cr federal funding. 
Manv of these prc:rr^r:i- ar-,? indeed developing some good 
models for use throuchou-: tr.v state, but overall there has 
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not been a dramatic shift toward enlarged programs. Per- 
haps sensing this, the 1975 session of the General Assembly 
passed Senate Bill 647, which directs all Virginia high 
schools to make available for its students beginning in 
September of 1976 Placement Services (General Assembly, 
1975). The implications of this legislatioa are, of course, 
enormous. What has happened is that a state governing body 
has felt so strongly about the need for a school program 
they ordered it. Similar action has taken place in Tennessee 
and Florida in parallel situations. Regardless of the reason 
there is now a clear state policy to provide placemert ser- 
vices for all school leavers — graduates and non-graduates. 
The public concern in Virginia for placement could not wait 
on the school systenrts to act — it was mandated To Place — 
Not Misplace. 

Studies have been underway to implement more voluntary 
placement efforts in the states of Mississippi, South Dakota, 
California, Indiana, Arkansas, Idaho, and Wisconsin. These 
programs are attempting to develop good plans for state- 
supported public school oriented placement activities. In 
most cases, these efforts are with the support of federal 
funds . 



Alternatives For All Ages 

Today's irilti-talented youth and adults are looking at 
r.uch more th:.n the restricted options of full-time vork or 
full-time study. They see many viable alternatives to these 
two. Indeed there are many rccialJy acceptable alternatives 
to both options. For example, a Jcinuary series on Educa- 
tion and Work broadcast over the National jr'ublic Radio Net- 
work (1976) a recent libera, arts college graduate had 
already determined that he would pursue his leisure inter- 
ests — photography — as a full-time occupation, not his major 
or minor field, is an increasing occurrence at all age 
levels. Accordingly, youth and adults are finding they can 
turn leisure satisfaction into job satisfaction through 
part-time or full-time employment. Another fascinating 
finding of a Gallup Poll taken in 1974 was the dramatic 
shift in rhe interest of college students toward a career 
in arts and crafts. Gallup reported it as the most signifi- 
cant shift in recent swings of college student's career 
interests • Other alternatives which may be appropriate at 
various age levels are : 

Military Service 

Apcrcnticeships 

C-.^the-Jcb Training 
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Part-time Work and Continuing Education 
Self -Employment 
Correspondence Study 

Business r Indus try r Government Sponsored Study 

ACTION and Related Volunteer Programs 

These kinds of options ar . covered quite well i-n a flurry 
of new books such as Hecht and Traug's (1975) Alternatives 
to College , Wayne Blaze and others' (1975) Guide to Altern- 
ative Colleges and Universities , and Caroline Bird's ( 1975) 
The Case Against College > Thjse and other sources help to 
broaden the base of placement to serve a wide variety of 
needs and interests for people of all ages from secondary 
schools to retirement centers. 



Conclusion 

So the answer to the original question seems to be that 
we will place ! Possibly not in what has been a traditional 
way, but in a way that utilizes what we know of human devel- 
opment and career development. It will take the best of a 
linkage between instruction — the faculty — placement coun- 
selors and all types of employment. It will also take on 
the life span need — individuals learning self-placement 
skills rather than a short-term interest in putting tnem- 
selves into a job — any kind of job. It will in its most 
comprehensive form help students with a variety of options 
which are available to them not simple full-time work or 
full-time education. It would seem to me that several pub- 
lic and private agencies are going to provide a broaa array 
of placement functions now and in the future. People of all 
ages need and want positive placement assistance — not mis- 
placeir.ent . 
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There are some things in particular I want to use as a 
structure and some things I want to say about placement and 
fellow up and, in connection with these , I would like to 
talk about public relations and the need for public rela- 
tions in placement and follow up. If we do not have public 
relations, we do not sell placement and follow up or con- 
vince people for the need of them, 

Inservice the administration — I believe you must start 
from the top and work on down--you must have the commitment 
of the administration before you can go ahead and, before 
you move too rapidly, you also need the commitment of busi- 
ness and industry. Now the next step, as I see it, is the 
inservicing of counselors, teachers, and so on. But let us 
go through just a little story I heard, 

I was at a business meeting and I was talking to or 
listening to a man to whoirt I talked later. He was relating 
a story about a man whose primary job is to go out and de- 
velop unusual success stories, a Horatio Alger- type of 
thing, from rags to riches. He had been referred to a man 
who was a successful business man in New Orleans, went to 
him ax-vd said, "I understand that you came frc.n the back 
bayou country at one time, didn't have shoes on your feet, 
wandered into New Orleans, pathetic situation, no jobs 
during the depression, you contemplated suicide and now, 
here you are one of the most successful businessmen today 
in New Orleans, What happened, what is your success story ?^ 
The man looked at him and asked, "Well, why do you want it?" 
After having cleared up certain points, he said, ''0,K, , here 
is what happened, I grew up in the back bayou country and 
came to New" Orleans , the big city, I was going to make the 
big splash and then go back home with a diamond ring on my 
finger; but when I got here it was the depression, there 
were no jobs, I ran out of money; I didn't have shoes or. 
iiy feet; I was cold and ragged. WaBcing along the levee 
by the big Mississippi one night I contemplated jumping into 
the river and ending it all. The cold wind was whipping 
the water which hit me. I left and sneaked into a restau- 
rant, sneaked by the slot machines — all the restaurants had 
slot nachines at that time — into the restroon and, lo and 
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behold, all the stalls there had locks and you had to put 
a .lickel in to open them up. So here I am, no shoes, cold, 
miserable, going to commit suicide, and frustrated, to boot. 
So I sneaked back out and standing outside the restaurant, 
going to head for the river, a man came walking up the 
street and I panhandled him and got a nickel. I was clutch- 
ing that nickel in my hand and said, 'Well, I'm going to 
die happy. • Back in the restaurant, I slipped past the slot 
machines, into the restroom, walked up to the stall and, lo 
and behold, the door was open. So I did what I had to do, 
sneaked out, saw the slot machine there, a nickel slot 
machine, put my nickel in and hit the jackpot. I took the 
money, went out, bought some vegetables, peddled those, 
bought a cart and vegetables, peddled those and worked my 
way up. That is where I ^sv. today." And the reporter said, 
"Gee, this is tremendous, this is wonderful. What a success 
story! Not only that, I'll bet you are really grateful to 
the guy who ^}avo you the nickel." And the guy says, "Hell, 
no, I'm not." "What do you mean? That started you olf." 
"!:o, the guy I'm grateful to is the guy who left the door 
open . 

And isn't that what our job in placement is, to open 
doors, not to close then, and then *-,o leave the doors open? 
There is a little perception tost you can take. If you have 
a r>lip of paper, take it out and divide the slip of paper 
into four sections (if you have a piece of paper, you might 
do it: now very quickly); just make a square, divide i"*". into 
four sections; in the upper left hand corner of that section 
draw a dotted line from left to right. In the lower left 
draw a line from top to bottom; in the upper right hand 
corner write the w^ord "stop," in the lower right hand corner, 
write these three words: drum, sex and table. This is 
something that was presented by a female at another meeting. 
I thought I WDuld share it with you. O.K., now, the first 
upper left ha.ii corner box means nothing; the lower left 
hand corner box means nothing. Did you print "stop" or 
write it? Print io.? O.K., I said write it, didn't I, I 
didn't say "print." That is your first mistake, you were 
not very percc:?tive. WTiat I am trying to say here is that 
we are not very perceptive when we talk to students about 
doing things in terms of how they perceive what ve say. 
Students perceive on the basis of their own frame of refer- 
ence. You should have written "Stop" out but you printed 
It because your frame of reference is that of a stop sign 
which has the w^ord "stop" printed on it. The sane thing 
is true of students. In terms of the three words, which of 
then can ycu beat? You can beat two of them. Y'ou can beat 
a drum and you can beat a table, but you cz 't beat sex. 

Wtiaz I would like to do now is to go into a delivery- 
system for placement, follow up and follow through, I see 
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placement as tha accountability component of the total 
career education program, K through adult. Jack has talked 
about this and this is where I see it coming from: Career 
guidanc e I see as a service, career education I see as a . 
concept, vocational education I see as a prograir, and I see 
3..--. the biggest problem in placement or education the game of 
»-urtnanship. Everybody has his or her little piece of turf 
and will try to protect it, whether it is the co-op teacher, 
■/heth'>r it if; the classroom teacher, whether it is the coun- 
<^rior out in the field, whether it is the business person or 
the placement person in business and industry, or whether it 
IS thu Ftate employment services. I think we have to get 
ti.-m all together if we are concerned about our youth, for 
•.nat is v;hy we are here; it is for our students that we are 
in business. We have to be concerned about students, not 
only during the time they are in school but also for a 
period of time after they have exited school. So I would 
strongly recortimend that when we talk about placement ser- 
vices, we talk about placement services tied to the schools 
for at least one year after the students left school. And 
I would strongly recommend that we go for five years or for 
an indefinite period through that adult education continuum. 



In 



terms of employment for the job market — and this came 
up a couple of times in questions — as far as I am concerned, 
I see the job market as an immediate area-type of thing; 
then I see it as a regional employment mar\c?t (and you have 
to be knowledgeable concerning your regional employment mar- 
ket which may be multi-county or mul ti-dis ti;ict) ; then I see 
a state employment region and employment regions across the 
different states; then I see the nation as an employment 
area and following that the international employment market. 
And then the question came up, "well, how do you get kids to 
move and will they move?", and so on. All I can say is, is 
not this what education is all about? We are supposed to 
provide students with information on which they can make 
decisions and choices. Well, one of those decisions and 
choices might be, "you stay here and you starve, you move 
away and you have a chance to get a job." I think we have 
fallen down in not providing students with employment infor- 
mation because we do not know enough about it. So that is 
an area in which we must become involved and the other area 
I see as a problem area is the fact that you arc either 
vocationally or academically oriented. Now, you may have 
one good secretarial student who has so.ne language ability 
and who has taken language courses. With that you open the 
whole world as an employment market for that person. You 
may have a student who is a good diesel mechanic. With that 
and his foreign lanquage he m'^y be able to get a job in 
Italy, Spain, France or Germany or some place else. We 
seldom thought of this. We have always thought of that 
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local little job market. We can no longer do sc So if you 
are getting into placement you must have a fund . f infor- 
mation. You must develop it; you will have to st:art think- 
ing about a combination of vocational and academic offer- 
ings; you will have to think about job markets that may not 
yet exist but may exist five or ten years hence. I can see 
some of those things happening because local areas cannot 
absorb the number of students we are turning out of school. 
Then, of course, we get to the problem, "well, they v/'On ' t 
move " But, we have done a job of educating them ii?. such 
a way that they know to where they can move and what will 
happen to them if they don't. Wa wait until the last licur, 
the 12th grade, when we say, "O.K., we will now talk to you 
about your job which is 150 miles away from here." And 
then, as Jack said, you transport tnem there, you put them 
into the job, you help them to get started, get them an 
apartment and everything they ne^id and in three months the 
student has como back. What is so unreasonable about that? 
We should have expected it. 

Talking about placement and orientation to employment-- 
and maybe, that is a better word — orientation to employment, 
we are talking about beginning with students in the lower 
grades. This is where the infusion of placement into career 
eau cation comes in; where we constantly prov'de the young- 
sters with information about areas of employment as we talk 
to them about career areas. Do you realize that if you have 
a language ability and a skill you can go to Saudi Arabia 
and make doggone good money? So, if you are thinking about 
placement , begin at the lower grades and not only at the 
11th or 12th grade as a placement-type of thing. I devel- 
oped some overlays which I have used with people to con- 
vince them that placement services are viai)le services, 
needed services, something that will help them. I divided 
the overlays into units and would li)ce to go through them 
and show you how they could be used. There is no such thing 
as free money . Jack and I were talking about that and, I 
think, we both agree that if we are going to have placement 
services, we cannot depend on Washington to give us the 
money; we cannot depend on the state departments to give us 
the money because in most cases they have less money than 
they had before and we cannot anticipate any money from them 
to become available because primarily that money is for 
vocational placement. We must take a look at what we shall 
have to work with in our local districts ar. 1 if counselors 
are involved — and they should be — then we sLall have to talk 
about re-allocating priorities : whereas a person was doing 
a certain task previously, he or she may now be assigned to 
something else; therefore, in order to bridge the gap be- 
tween the priorities, we need inservice training to show the 
persons involved in as simple a way as possible how to do 
the job. In terms of placement, I have heard some of such 
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comments: "Who, me? Why should I be involved in placement? 
I am a counselor." Or, "I'm a DE teacher and I have got my 
12-15 kids." Then the administrator comes along and says, 
"VJe are going to have placement services or else, /--^d here 
is how we can work together." And that is where we must 
have "idea" people. You have to break the traditional mold 
and find out things that will work, like bringing people in 
from business and industry, like using some CETA money for 
placement and follow up and you can use CETA monies in that 
way. A blending of available funds must be made so that you 
have a total comprehensive program of placement services: 
placement, follow up and follow through — pulling in the DE 
people and showing them how they can benefit from being in- 
volved in placement services; opening up your region in 
terms of employment; involving the teachers by inservicing 
thorn in terms of employment and employment opportunities so 
that when they talk to their students they will be talking 
about jobs being available in areas other than where you 
make chairs or whatever else they used to talk about, show- 
ing the students that there are other thinqs to do ar.d in 
different areas of the country. Once you gel. a student to 
move, you can tell ancih4:.t student, "John Jones is now ]iving 
in Minneapolis, I'll ^i-^vo you his address so that you don't 
feel lonely, you car c^ptact him and you can talk about the 
old school days." Unfortunately there are people who say, 
"It won't work." And these people purport to be experts in 
the area. "Placement services will not work because of 
this, that and other things," or "I don't know how." And 
such comments you commonly get from the counselors or some 
others in the administrative setup. Or you get this, "We 
never did it before, we have alw^y^; been involved in place- 
ment and education." True, the only thing is, we have been 
involved with select groups of people in placement and, as 
far as I am concerned, placement services must become a 
cooperative effort. The counselors are involved, and should 
be involved, in placement services; teachers; coop coordin- 
ators; administrators, the state em.ployment services and 
community groups. Placement service should be a cooperative, 
harmonizing type of activity, not a competitive type of 
thing because, getting back to what we are in business for 
is to help students. Here we are talking about the end 
product, helping students take the next step from the world 
of school into the world of work, that most traumatic period 
in their lives, when they are leaving those 12 years of 
security and going out into full-time employment. And the 
adults with whom they come into contact, with whom they may 
be in conflict, arc not people like you and me who are in 
schools to help them, but are in competition with them: for 
overtime, for that job, sitting in that bullpen filling out 
application forms; or the young girl who graduated from a 
secretarial program and is now out there with another group 
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of women, most of whom are 40 or 50 years old, most of them 
having children, or grandchildren and some of whom are 
divorced. She is 18 years old and single; how can she relate 
*:o those women? Do we discuss with youngsters about things 
like that happening or that they must look at employment in 
terms of not only getting a job but keeping it and moving up 
the ladder? These things are part of education; these are 
the things we should be doing, can do; and we can educate 
those people in our schools to do so. 

Now, in terms of a structure for placement services. 
Let us talk about some of the things which are necessary in 
establishing placement service, and Jack and Lillicui ha^^e 
worlwed on these, i.e., you have to assess your district in 
terms of what your district expectations are. Is it a col- 
lege prep district where most of the youngsters will go to 
college and is it what the parents expect? Is it a rural 
district? Is it an inner-city district? Or what? Such 
assessment is tha first step in your plcinning. Then you 
will have to assess v/hat finances you have available and 
how far you can go with the available monies. You will then 
have to look at additional sources or resources for money. 
Then you will have to look at the '^ypes of community within 
your total community; the business community; the industrial 
community; the parents as part of the community and their 
expectations, and so on. You will have to gather data and 
do a study before you go ahead with placement. Then you 
will have to measure and evaluate your school system in 
terms of placement. What placement activities or follow-up 
activities do you currently have so that, when you talk to 
people in the community, you will not talk about "Here we 
are coming, we are going to throw everything away that has 
been done and we will do it our way from now on." So, we 
have been doing college follow up, fine; we have been doing 
college placement, fine. What that means is that those whom 
we have not placed in college also need help. So, now we 
will be talking about comprehensive placement for all stu- 
dents who exit school. When talking about exiting school 
you are talking about the dropouts and the stopouts as well 
as of the graduates. So you look at what you have. 

Now what I'm saying here is, before you start a program, 
you do an evaluation of everything that is there, you do an 
assessment, then you pull the people together; you talk to 
counselors and you inservice them; you talk to teachers and 
inservice them; you communicate with the DE and the co-op 
teachers, so they don't see this as a threat and you show 
them how they can work with you. You talk to the principals 
and the other school people involved. You have your struc- 
ture set up, you have touched base with everyone; if you 
begin from the top and get administrative O.K., you have 
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very few problens in terms of having people along the way 
working with you. If some say, "Well, what will happen 
with placement services, will they grow?" "Yes." From the 
Federal level on dcrwn , they will grow because, as Jack 
said again, placement services provide accountability and 
we are being told in education that that is what we must do, 
"either be accountable or we will come in with voucher edu- 
cation, contract education or something else, you are not 
doing the job." We will develop accountability and we will 
develop public relations. You cannot help but develop posi- 
tive public relations because you are now talking to parents 
and people in business and industry. They are now develop- 
ing things for you. Kiwanis have a committee; Kiwanis is 
obliged nationally to have a vocational committee or an edu- 
cation committee. My personal experience with Kiwanis has 
been that they have money and expertise; they represent the 
business community and all they are asking of us in educa- 
tion is, "Folks, tell us what you want us to do, how can we 
work together?" You know, in the past we have snubbed them, 
they have called school systems, tried to talk to someone 
and no one would talk to them because the administrator 
said, "My job is to run the building"; the teacher said, 
"My job is my subject area"; and the counselor said, "Well, 
I do not have the time." My contention is that the coun- 
selor is the person who has the time, or who should make the 
time, because of all the people in the school, the counselor 
is the only one who is student-oriented. I see the teacher 
as subject-oriented, the administrator as thing-oriented in 
terms of making things happen. Decisions must be made in 
terms of placement services. We are establishing, for 
example, "Whom do you serve?" "What age group?" "All stu- 
dents?" "Part of the groups?" "9th, 10th and 11th grades?" 
"What do you want to do?" "Do you want to provide certain 
types of activities in school?" "Do you want to co-op 
them?" "What?" And all these things should be listed and 
documented. When and where do we do it? Do we do it in 
school? DO we do it after the students leave the school? 
Do we do it in community centers? Where And then, when 
do we do it? Do we do it in the spring, fall, winter, 
junior years? senior years? These are basic decisions. If 
you go to an administrator and say, 'Here are things we want 
to do," the first thing he will ask is, "How much will this 
cost? What is your time line? What activities does it in- 
corporate? What people will be involved? What results 
would you expect which can be documented? And with a good 
solid placement services system you handle all of these 
things. You can generate cost factors and the J^est. The 
first step in any placement structvure, as I see it, is a 
data base. You cannot operate without. Data on students, 
data on employment, jobs, data on colleges, data on appren- 
ticeship, data on part-time jobs and data on co-op programs. 
If you have a computer, you can feed this information into 
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it and this computer can chuck it 5: ; k to you o that you 
have it broken down any way you w- If you have an 

enployer contact file — ycu can gf:i ^e thousands of names 
very quickly — then you have that . yf^ of information. 
If you have a Chamber of Commerce, it can provide you with 
a list cf the industries in your area based on the num±>er 
of people they employ and the type of product they turn out. 
If none of these things are available and you want a good 
tie to the employment market, take a look at the yellow pages 
of your telephone book. Employers are all listed there, 
alphabetized by career areas. So anyone who says, "I can't 
get information on employment," is crazy. It is there, all 
right, all you have to do is to dig it up. Then as you make 
placements and follow through with follow ups , you will 
beef up and build up an employment record. So let us start 
with data on students. if you do not have a computer, you 
may use a McBee card. Remember when we used to schedule 
schools with McBee cards? Within a couple of days one could 
schedule an entire school. This is a McBee card, littl-e^ 
punched holes around the end, notched in one corner, wi±h 
a larger hole; what ycu had was a pair of needle-nosed type 
pliers with which you just notched one of these little holes 
and that was either a negative or positive response. For 
example, if you had a male/female here or male on here and 
you notched it, then would say, "well, if it is notched, it 
is female, if it is not notched it is a male, or vice versa." 
Using a little scorer or knitting needles, you could separ- 
ate the notched from the unnotched. This constitutes a desk 
top computer and some of the large school systems where they 
have computers, are having so much trouble getting into the 
computer that they are going back to the McBee card, par- 
ticularly in the pu^iJ personnel areas. So let me pass 
these out to you to give you the idea and to tell you brief- 
ly about the type of information you can generate on this 
type of cards, or something similar to it. In the center 
of the card there is basic information which can provide you 
with data, or you can file data in terms of contact, and so 
on. On the left hand side is information in terms of voca- 
tional programming, vocational training the student may have 
had. In the upper columns there is information you may want 
on male, for excimple, attitude, race, height, personality, 
course work and disadvantages this person may have. On the 
right hand side the student indicates two or three areas in 
which he or she is interested for employment ; across the 
bottom, absenteeism, school course work that was not voca- 
tionally- but skill-oriented, transportation availability, 
past school record. Now if this were fed into a computer, 
you could pull out a list of names of those students who 
are interested in going into electronics as their first 
choice , second and third choices . You can pull out infor- 
mation on absenteeism — and with some employers that is the 
most critical thing; they talk about a triple "A" rating 
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and one of the three "A*s" is attendance. Attitude, Atten- 
dance and Appearance = Triple "A". In terms of vocational 
programs for follow up, when fed into a computer, you could 
generate nailing labels and then do a selective follow up, 
let's say, for just those students who graduated from the 
auto body shop. You can get information on a student who 
has graduated from one vocational program and the follow up 
shows he or she is now working in another area. Lots of 
things can be done with this kind of format, depending on 
zhe information you nay want: in your particular area. L3t 
re stop here and see if there are any questions before I go 
i.head . 

Attitude may pose a problem for some of you in terms of 
how that is used. It is used to provide information in 
terns of groups of students who have problems related to 
attitude so that the counselor can zero in before they are 
referred for employment. It is not a concrete, engraved in 
granite, type of thing. It indicates that this is a prob- 
lem area. In the upper right hand corner you talk about 
disadvantages. Fine. You talk about the physically handi- 
capped and what types of employment are available to thern 
based on any physical limitations they may have. The epil- 
eptic, for example; if an epileptic goes out and gets a job 
with a company and on the application lies about the handi- 
cap, if 10 years from now he/she has an accident and it is 
found OLit that he/she is an epileptic and has been an epil- 
eptic, that girl or boy loses ell privileges within that 
company because of the lie on the application form. If a 
jitudent is a slow learner, an educationally mentally retar- 
dee (EMR) , there are employers who are looking for this type 
of student because of the very nature of the jobs they have 
to offer. It is not a job match as such when you are gath- 
ering information based on problems or skills a student may 
have and then referring that student to companies which have 
indicated that they will employ such type of person; it is 
having sources of information and being able to correlate 
that information to direct groups of students to specific 
types of employers. Data on jobs is not difficult to obtain, 
neither is obtaining dat:a on colleges a difficult matter. 
Let us talk a little d<it/i on employers and how this 

type of data can be k^ot. We Joveloped an employer card, 
assigned a number to tz-uci- corapany and then a prefix number. 
For example, wholesalinj night be W and retailing might be 
R;. then on to 10 , 20, 30, leaving a gap of 9 between in cusc 
you wanted to fill in other companies at a later time. We 
fed this information initially into a computer, then into a 
mini-computer. We could have gone just as well with the 
McBee type of card, put that information on it and pulled 
It off. You add information on this card as for example: 
which employers hire at what time of the year so that you 
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are contacting certain employers at a cert-ain time of year 
because that is what the employer indicated as the time 
for hire. It is structured and organized, it is not hap- 
hazard; then, whom the employer hires, whether graduates, 
part- or full-time; while students are in school, part-time 
or during the summer, during the fall, whether an employer 
will hire a drop-out, a vocational student, a disadvantaged 
student, a physically handicapped student, a slow learner; 
the number of employees, the size of the company, the age 
bracket for employees. If you compile just this simple type 
of information you will ihave a good handle on the employment 
market in your particular region. Many interesting things 
can be done with such gathered information. Some school 
districts have done a mail out to employers and have re- 
ceived a list from the Chamber of Commerce or making one up 
from the yellow pages of the telephone book and in some 
instances got a listing from state departments or employment 
services. When they received about 50 or 60 percent returns, 
they did a second mail out, followed up by phone calls, etc. 
In small school districts another approach which has been 
used is to release students for one day, break the students 
into interest groups, have 2 students go out and contact 
four or five companies which are working in the area in which 
the students say they are interested, having the mayor send 
a letter out with the students or announce that this is 
Youth Employment Day or Youth Employment Week, depending on 
your particular district. Another thing is the use of pub- 
lic service radio and TV to announce that this is about to 
happen. Do whatever is best for your particular area. We 
did some very interesting things in one small section of 
Maryland once, Harper's Ferry. There we did a survey using 
adults to make the surveys and generated a lot of infor- 
mation in a very short period of time. I can visualize such 
type of information being gathered within a week in almost 
any area, depending on the approach being used. 

Now let us talk about other types of data. If we work 
with students we shall need information on, let us say, the 
dropouts or the students who have left school. Now, in most 
school systems you will say, "we have 10 percent dropouts 
or we have a thousand or 500 or 600 students who dropped 
out" and then the question will come up, "why did th^y drop 
out?" Well, there are five or six official reasons for 
dropping out. When they are working with their parents at 
age 16, they can drop out; or when they are partially em- 
ployod; or pregnant; or this, that or the other. In terms 
of accountability, we can generate a lot of information con- 
cerning need areas in education by doing follow ups with 
dropouts. For example, in one area we followed up in a 
school district to learn how many girls were dropping out 
of school and checked in the main office the reasons for 
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dropping out to which we added five or six other reasons. 
After a mail out, we followed up with telephone calls to 
find out why these students had dropped out. We found that 
a large percentage of students felt that the school had 
nothing to offer them, no programs, nothing of interest to 
them. We generated the additional information and came up 
with a couple of programs that could be available initially 
on a non-credit basis. After these programs were started, 
we found that the number of female dropouts decreased. Out 
of the five courses they had to take during the day, we 
offered one cr two in which they would be particularly in- 
terested ird they came to school for those courses. So we 
had immf .ate feedback which could be used for some program 
develop It with the dropouts. We continued with data 
gather!- \, in other areas and the card I have here is the 
basic card we used for compiling information. Again, you 
can transport this to a McBee card. Here is what we were 
looking for: We wanted to break the students down by sex, 
age and race; we wanted to find out in what grade they quit, 
whether in the tenth — that is when most of the dropouts 
occur — ; we wanted to know the reason for dropping out; we 
wanted to document that we had contact with these students 
so that no one could criticize the schools for not trying 
to help them take that second step; we wanted to document 
what we had done in terms of job counseling and job guid- 
ance and what happened to them as a result of this. DJ.d 
they take the GED? Did they go to night school? Did they 
re-enter school? Were they referred to the Ohio Bureau of 
Employment Services or did they make use of additional pro- 
grams available to them? On the back of this card you will 
note that some of the reasons we listed were not all offi- 
cial reasons for dropping out. Number 2 was probably the 
one on which we had most responses. Ke also found that stu- 
dents were dropping out of school because they did not like 
a certain teacher or because they could not get into a voca- 
tional program; or because someone was harassing them in 
school; or there were problems at home and with just a lit- 
tle bit of help we could pull that student back into the 
educational structure and that student would be successful — 
but that little extra help was needed. The students would 
not go to a teacher and they would not go to a counselor. 
We also found that we could refer some of them to night 
school when a full day of education was not possible for 
them and they would take a couple of courses at night. We 
also found out that when the senior found out in the second 
semester that he would not graduate and quit school, we 
sometimes could keep him in school and have that person 
finish in summer. But with all such types of things, de- 
pending on the need, you have to have documentation so that 
you have a data file. You have information on the students 
based on in-school activities and training, whether voca- 
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tionai cr non-vocational, skills, attendance, inl:erest areas, 
pr;jvious i' ' past employment, transportation whether it is 
dvailabic; ;,o then or not. You have built up a file on em- 
ployers and you have picked up the gap concerning the stu- 
dents who have left school prior to graduation. You have 
now 100 percent accountability for all the students. Then 
you can use this inf^ "nuition which you have generated, docu- 
mented and brought back, ^aying, "Here are changes needed in 
our program." Not only cu:' you do it, it has been done and 
is being done. 

Then there is a Z3cDnd section and, as far as. I am con- 
cerned, it is probably tlic most critical s^iCtion, namely 
pre-enployment prepara ti*^ . You can send <i student out for 
a iob who may get it nnd *.:ie.n lose it. You can send someone 
who is highly trainee^ in \/ie vocational area. This student 
may be unable to gj^t a job, .^et me give you two examples of 
things that actually happened. We had a girl who was a 
secretarial studer-i-. She was beautiful and very personable, 
she had a high degree of ^.kill in shorthand, typing and 
other things. Time .ifter time she went out for interviews 
but was not accepted. She lost her job opportunity. It 
got to the point where she was saying, "I am not going out 
any more, I am tir-^d. I go for an interview, I do my best 
and I don't get tn--^ job." The teacher was thoroughly frus- 
trated because dhe was one of the best students she ever 
had. We sent this girl out for two more interviews and she 
came back totally disgusted with us for even sending her 
out. We contacted the prospective employers or the people 
who interviewed her and asked, "what happened? Were her 
skills low?" "No, shorthand was good, typing, too." "What 
about appearance?" "Good appearance." "How did she present 
herself?" "Oh, she presented herself well." Here we were, 
becoming really frustrated. But I finally got one little 
bit of information from one of the personnel people. She 
seemed a little immature, "Well, immature in what way?" 
"Oh, the giggle." "Oh, she giggled while you were inter- 
viewing her?" "Yes, that was it.'* I called other inter- 
viewers and asked whether the girl seemed immature and 
whether she giggled while being interviewed. Three of them 
indicated thit it was so. The girl, knowing us, did not 
giggle whe* '.'e talked to her. Going out for an interview, 
she felt under pressure and reacted by giggling. She thus 
lost the jobs. She was willing to chuck two years of train- 
ing and skill rut of the window because of this kind of 
thing. We now followed up by bringing strangers in to have 
her interviewed; f^o overcame her giggling then and landed 
a job • 
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Then we had Joe, high school football and basketball 
hero, triple threat man, good student, personable, just Mr. 
America. He was looking for a job during the summer as he 
was going to college and had a scholarship. We sent him 
to a shce-in, to a job which paid almost $3.00 an hour for 
40 hours during the summer plus overtime pay. All he had 
to do was to show up in the office and fill out the forms. 
We had talked to the man who was going to hire him and he 
said, "Well, I would like to talk to him a little bit first 
because, you know, I am an old jock myself and I have seen 
this kid play football — and so on. We sent Joe for the 
interview, vrnen he was back and I saw him in the hall I 
asked, "How did things go?" "Don't want to talk about it." 
"What happened?" "Didn't get the job." I called the em- 
ployer and asked him what had happened. He said, "I don't 
know, that kid was on the edge of his seat ready to run. 
Not only that, his color didn't look too good." So I talked 
to the boy and asKed, "Well, what happened, Joe?" He 
answered, "Well, Mr. Wasil, the night before I 40t to think- 
ing about it and I got so sick and nervous that I threw up, 
I could not sleep all night thinking about it; the next day 
I could not hold my meal down; I got in there and I started 
sweating. The only thing I could think of wa that I had 
to be there but I wanted to get the hell out." And he did. 
Now, here is a boy who was totally acclimated to the school 
world, but that employment out there, that little thing, no! 
And we were sending him on to four mere years of education! 
At the end of that four years, I think he would have just 
as many problems going out;and interviewing for a job. 
As you talk to personnel people, they will tell you that 
college graduates interview more poorly than most vocation- 
ally-trained students. Some vocational students have had 
some traxning through their teachers. Very few college 
graduates have or have had in the past. So, pre-employment 
training is necessary. Who is supposed ro help with pre- 
employment preparation? If you have a placement person, or 
if you have a counselor, the counselor can act as a facili- 
tator and feed information to tM? teachers. Let me go 
through some of the types of things we have gone through or, 
before that, let me give you a little preparation in terms 
of problems students have and which you or I would have. 
Where do we start to look for a job? If you were looking 
for a job tomorrow that would be your first thought, "Where 
do I start to look?" This school system, that school sys- 
tem, this state department of education, that one, this 
state, that state, where? Who is supposed to help us? 
Those are the questions the students will ask at the school. 
"Is it my counselor, is it my teacher, my vocational teach- 
er, the state employment service, who?" And those are 
are legitimate questions. When do we go out and start look- 
ing for a job? In our senior year, in the spring, in the 
winter? There must be some time schedule which we caji pro- 
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vide for tr.s_,.-n. Where do we do it and what do we do, both 
fcr vocational and college students? And the very big 
criticism of vocational education, both at the federal and 
local le ' , is "You have students who have received train- 
ing but c > :iot have jobs. So why provide vocational train- 
ing if no jobs are availab.'' And here we get back to what 
I nentioned before, we must provide the students and the 
people in education with information on job markets over and 
above our local job markets and that not during the students' 
12th year, but beginning in the 8th and continuing through 
the 9th, 10th, llch and 12th years. And then help with the 
specific problems the students have, for example: Where do 
I start to look fcr a job in this community? What do I say 
when looking for a job- "Hey, man, I'm here for a job?" 
Many students go to employers with that attitude and never 
get the 70b. Let me tell you about a student whom I had in 
a summer workshop which we ran for students who had gradu- 
ated or dropped out of school; we pulled them back into the 
school during the summer because we could then get them in; 
the administration was gone and the students came. This 
particular student, who sat in the back of the room, told us 
when we talked about filling in application forms and where 
to go, that it was all a bunch of bull, that he had been out 
and looked about four to five times for a job and had not 
found a thing. There he sat with a shirt open to his waist, 
sandals on his feet and a big como sticking out on the top 
of his head. When asked where he looked, he answered, 
"Well, I went out and I looked for jobs and there are no 
jobs." I said, "Now, if you are really interested in finding 
a job, we will help you, but you will have to follow some 
basic instructions. First of all, where do you want to 
work?" He wanted to work in a gas station. He was a gradu- 
ate of an auto-mechanics program and he could not get a job 
bocause the job market was full, but he did want to start 
out in a gas station-type thing, minor repairs, tune-up, 
and so on. He said, "I went out to a gas station and 
pulled in with my car and I called the man over and asknd 
him if he needed any help and he said 'No.' I then went to 
the other gas station, the man came over and I says — I did 
it different then — I asked if he needed anybody who has been 
trained in auto mechanics and he said 'No. ' I went to about 
four places like that, no one wants to hire me." I said, 
"O.K., try this, just try it. Tomorrow go out, you can wear 
a T-shirt, that's no problem, get rid of that shirt open to 
your navel, put some shoes on your feet, work shoes if 
you've got them, park your car over to the side, don't show 
up at 4:00 or 5:00 p "^^ when they are busy, don't hit them 
at 8:00 or 9:00 a.m. >/)^m they are busy or at 7:30 to 8:30 
a.m., whatever the business period is, hit them at a slack 
period, maybe at 2:30 in the afternoon, 10:30 in the mqrn- 
''ing, park your car at the side. :'ou arc dressed as though 
you are ready to work right there and then, get that damn 
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cori out of your hair--that's a weapon—, go in, buy your- 
self a coke, strike up a conversation with the man; you 
know, how's the weather or something of that sort and let 
hiif. know that you are interested in working." He went into 
one gas station and the man was not hiring anybody but 
referred him to someone else. He went to the next one, 
using the same approach, and got the job. It just took 
that little bit to get this boy around. He wanted a job, 
but he did not know how to do it and he did not know what 
the employer's expectations were. As far as I am concerned 
that is Dart of tiie education for our youth and we should be 
doing this. Answering the questions, "When do I go?" "Uou 
do I dress?" "Are there any forms to be filled cut?" Any 
application forms needed to be filled out?" "Is there 
going to be an interview?" "What type of questions will I 
be asked?" "If I am going, will there be a test? If so 
what type of questions are on the test?" And these are 
things we can provide for the students. 

Now lot us get into some of the things which cause the 
students to lose a job. An example, "What am I suppose to 
do? I finished that job an hour ago, the boss came up -o 
me and said 'how about sweeping and cleaning up around here. 
And I told him, 'no, that wasn't my job.' My job was tc 
run this machine over here or to do this or another thing. 
Or "th*- boss came out and asked me to water the plant in 
his office and dust his desk and I told him, 'no,' my job 
was that of a file clerk. Lo and beheld, I lost my 30b. 
I do not think tliat we teach students that their job is 
more than just one specific task, that their job is to work 
with other people within that company and to get along with 
tJiem, that their job is to do these and other things, that 
their job is to make their working conditions as pleasant 
a<= possible and if that means bringing in an African violet 
and setting it on the desk, you do it; or if you have to work 
half an hour longer, you do it; or if you have to work 
through lunch, you do it and that those things; may come up 
in employment. You don't say, "I can't do it, boss, my 15- 
minute coffee break is coming and I am going down with my 
girlfriend to have a cup of coffee." Ps^d he says, Well, 
but I have to have this out." "That is m.y coffee break. 
I do not think our young people realize this, or at least 
those to whom I have talked do not seem to know why they 
are losing their jobs. 

Then we get into that type of thing, previously men- 
tioned, that second section of that triple "A" rating , ^^atti- 
tude! "I have my rights," "I'll dress the way I want, 
"Let the employer change," "People don't like me, I want 
to do my thing." Well, the employer is not going to changu . 
We have not told our students clearly enough that the em- 
ployer is in business to make a profit. He has to satisfy 
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his customers and if his customers are turned off by long 
hair and will not come in, ne will lose money; so, if the 
student wants to be hired, he will have to cut his hair. 
It is just that simple. That does not mean that the em- 
ployer does not like long hair or does not like that student 
in long hair, that is not it. And if students have to wear 
a uniform, there is a rationale behind that uniform; the 
sane goes for having to wear a hair net or taking a TB test. 
It is not necessarily a personal thing with th^ employer, 
he is in business and if he is not in business, the employee 
will not have a job. "People just don't like me." We get 
into the cases where you have that young girl who is in 
with all the older v;omen, or you have a case where you h^ve 
a black who is in with all whites; or a white who is in 
with all blacks, and they are unhappy. We do not tell our 
students that it is not just a job and an income; it is a 
fact that they ^^ill have to spend eight hours on that job 
with people, so they should try to find a job in which they 
will be happy; they will increase their job retention by 
going that way. It is not enough to get a job, one has to 
hold a job. Then we have to tBll them what opportunities 
there are for advancement within that company. If it is a 
dead end, it is a dead end, but you take the job because 
you need the money to look around for something else, or if 
you need more skills, you use that money to acquire more 
skills. Not only that, there are companies where you can 
work and get skills. That is why it is important to provide 
studenu*^ with such information and to do that follow up for 
a period of time after they leavr? school. Some of them do 
not realize the above things until they have been out of 
school for a while and that is where the follow uo comes in 
and the follow through and generate informatics back into 
the program. 

Then we get into attendance. "I lose my temper when 
people tell me what to do." "I deserve a raise, I have 
worked here for two weeks and Johnny Jones here beside me 
worked for two weeks; they promoted him but not me; I 
should be promoted, too, because I started at the same time." 
Isn't that what we do in school? The students are all in 
the 8th grade, then move to the 9th grade. Maybe some spend 
2 years in the 9th grade, but getting a little big, we push 
them into the 10th grade and if they are good kids, we give 
them eventually a diploma although they may not be able to 
read or to write. If they are late, they are late because 
the car broke down. An employer does not give a darn why 
you are late, he needed you at 8:00 and you showed up at 
8:15 three times in a row; not only that, you take 45 min- 
utes fcr lunch instead of 30 minutes and you quit 20 min- 
utes early to clean up. "Well, when I was in school I got 
straight A's and I was aboent half the time." Or, "I was 
late 5t times this year, the last year I was in school and 
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nothing was done." What I am saying is, the employero r . a- 
sider attendance to be extremely important because time is 
money to them. They do not hire employees necessarily on 
the basis of grades, they are looking at attendance. Some 
employers cannot use school records for employment, they 
cannot use test results, but they can determine whether to 
hire a person on the basis of his/her school attendance- 
Several large companies have done some studies with people 
in education on attendance. I happened to be involved in 
one of those studies where we did a comparative analysis of 
the absentee record in school as compared with the absentee 
record on the job. We did tins over a period of years and 
found that there was an extremely high correlation. If the 
students had a poor attendance record in school, they had a 
poor attendance record on the job? however, normally tnac 
did not show up until after the first 60 or 90 days. Once 
they came under union coverage, then the attenda^ice record 
was almost the same as it had been in school. This shows 
that we teach students poor habits and attitudes in school 
in terms of attendance. We can get the support of employer- 
to bring pressure to bear in support of a strong school 
attendance program . 

However, it is not just a matter of having boys and girls 
in school, we must have something for them. If we talk 
about a product the way industry does, we talk about our 
youth; about materials such as books and experiences; about 
the teacher as a laborer; about tooling perhaps as being 
vocational education. The school is the factory service 
and placement is a big cost factor. You must determine what 
that cost factor will be. How much does it cost to place a 
student or to provide a service for him/her: in the area 
of pre-employment preparation; in the area of actual job 
development; in the area of follov up? 

; have some materials here for. you, one of them is on 
placement. It is an overview that was developed to be used 
with administrative personnel and touches on ten major 
poinrs. One piece is a brief history of job placement, the 
other deals with placement as related to accountability, 
with some overall objectives r with a format for establish- 
ing a school placement service and with a f or^ .at for school- 
business-industry cooperation; it deals with how to go about 
it step by step, with basic requirements for selecting 
placement" specialists and with the areas for which they 
should be responsible, starting in grades 7-8; job develop- 
ment, grade 9: evaluatior. and placement services; and grade 
io: follow up. It is backed up with a pre-employment 
model, a cookbook- type , which contains 13 mini units which 
are used with teachers, a manual on job placement which is 
a stei:-bv-siep tvpe of thing with all the forms in it; a 
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cookbook in terms of drta processing so that you can handle 
large numbers, and some follow up. A cookbook in terms of 
forms which have been used in other areas of procedures for 
U3C. And then here are some articles as well. 

Let me go into the pre-employment types of things. I 
can see a counselor, a placement person, in the srrhool 
orient'. ng the teachers to placement activities. What we 
have done is to go into a classroom, let us say, an Engli^.h 
classroom, and talked to the teacher about the resume. We 
require that tlie teacher be thv^re in that classroom. We 
conduct two 40- to 45-minute mini units depending on the 
class. After that, in the third class, we stay i: the 
classroom, the teacher uses the r.aterials we have provided, 
conducts the class and whoever is workin9 with that teacher 
discu.:3es it with the teacher. The materials are left there 
and the teacher goes on to the additional two clasr.es. The 
teacher can expand the unit if he/she wishes. In some cases 
the units have been extended to two or three waeks and in 
some cases a couple of months and sometimes juist a one-shot 
type of thing . We use the "Ten Corrimand^nents of Job Hunt- 
ing" as a sort of opener for the students and you will note 
number 7, which says "Thou shalt not be greedy," perhaps 
thou art not worth $3.50 an hour. Some of those students 
think they are worth $5, 6, or 7 an hour because their 
daddy is geLting thac many dollars an hour and they think 
that after all they will be doing basically the same thing 
as their fathers. Whatever you are doing make it interest- 
ing for the students. 

I will now pass out a flyer interviewing which has 
.-^tostly been used with social s1 les teachers in the 11th 
and 12th grades. Students were sent out to places of en- 
ploynent with tape recorders to tape an interview, brought 
it back and the students then reacted to it. Then people 
frorr. business and industry were brought into the school to 
role play and interview the students. This had been vid;€^e>- 
taped and played back . St^idents interviewed each other , 
asking certain types of questions, video-taped this and the 
class either reacted to it verbally or in writing.- The 
result was that we developed sorre 13 or 14 of 8 1/2 x 11 
sheets and nonnally Tr;ass-prodivr 10^000 copies at a clip. 
You provide the teacher with 35 C<:>pies, show the teacher 
how to use them and go cn from there. If tlie teachex wants 
resource people , you provide theifi from the community to 
corae in and work with the teacher to orient the students. 
There is nothing magical about the job interview but it is 
a need area for students. 

Another area is part-time enployment. "l%hat are er.:-: lov- 
ers locking for when hiring for cart-tin:e er-^ployment and 
how can students get a part-time job? Vie found that stu- 
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dents do not know where to look, do not kncv what to say, 
do not know how to go about getting a part-time job. So 
KG developed this brocnuro, "How to Find a Part-time Job. 
Teachers, counselors and/or placement specialists discussed 
this with students. We also found out that most students 
do not know how to interpret the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles (DOT); a lot of otlier people did not Know this 
either . So we looked around trying to find out what is 
available in the community co give access to students to 
career and job information. V^ell, there is the newspaper 
and there are the yellow pages in the telephone book. We 
got in touch with the telephone company and asked if they 
would work with us in developing a mini unit which teachers 
and students could use in the classroom. They agreea and 
even orovided the yellow pages of last year's telephone 
:.ock." Since then, we have seen stacks of old telephone 
books oiled up in corners, beaten up and rag eared, showing 
that they are being used. So, we developed a brochure, 
"Let Your Fingers Do the Walking Through the Yellow Pages." 
If students want a job in landscaping, for instance, no 
rr.attcr where in this country, they will find "landscaping 
listed in the yellow pages, the address, the telephone num- 
ber and even illustration. And this does not cost them a 
cent. This will be a lifelong skill we will be providing 
tor then. 

\-ow, going back to application for em.ployment. We de- 
•-clooed sone sample application forms and distributed them 
to the students. This mini form.- "Your Application" was 
.explained to the students. We told them that most appli- 
cation forms could be four or five times larger and that 
-'os^- o^ tiiem had a section which is a release. If students 
signed'i-, it authorized the company to contact the school 
to get a transcript of the students' grades and records. 
There is also another section on the form indicating 
whether the students are in good health, and so on. So 
tha^ when students saw all this, they knew what they were 
signing and what the implications were. Students were told 
-o ^111 "^i-^ form, out before going for an interview and to 
-'ill i^ out .truthfully as otherwise the interviewer might 
f^nd cut a lie and they would be in trouble, would lose the 
'-oh and had wasted their and the interviewer's time. We 
^ound out that manv students went to employers who had no 
-•-^iica'-icn form. ' So we developed an application form, 
-a-- thc'^students four or 5 copies each and asked then to 
fill th^= form out prior to going to an employer so that the 
<'-olo-/er had the infonr.ation on reference, social security 

i>er, previous er.olovment record, wage or salary and a 
Utt^c -heck list on the back. It is the size of a collar 
r, , , vr.iiow in color. So a student could rake this 
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knew you do net have an application form, I arr, interested 
in working for you. You said you would have an opening in 
a couple of weeks; here is an application form I would like 
to leave with you, it will fit in your cash register, you 
can tell it is different from a dollar bill, it is yellow," 
and so on. And it works. They are cheap to produce and a 
great help to the youngsters. We tied this in to a little 
publication on application which we gave to teachers, ori- 
enting them to what the procedures were in filling out an 
application form. We found that many teachers never filled 
out an application form in their lives. They had gone 
through high school, college, got a job in a school system; 
they had filled out some forms but they were no application 
forms, just an information sheet, because there was a trans- 
cript of their records from the college. The teachers did 
not realize what students had to go through when hunting 
for a job. We really shocked them because we got copies of 
application forms used by major industries and which were 
3 and 4 sheets long. Some of the teachers could not even 
fill them out and here we ask the 18-year old to fill them 
out I 

Getting in touch with the newspapers concerning the 
•vant ads. we developed anoti-xer mini unit area, namely the 
use of the newspaper. We all know that there are two differ- 
ent kinds of ads, ads telling of available jobs and ads for 
job seekers. And then what about private employment agen- 
cies? And students need to know what a private employment 
agency is, what do they charge and what can thoy charge? 
So we had teachers work with the students on want ads. One 
does get into all kinds of things with them, especially 
girls do. For exanple, you look into the newspaper and 
find an ad which says, "Excellent opportunity, growth ex- 
perience, travel, $12,000 a year to" start," and so on. And 
the young girl, you know, "females only 18 to 22 years of 
age, must be pleasant and good appearance," and so on, shows 
up, is interviewed by another girl in a hotel suite some 
place, gets the job, leaves the city or the state, is out do- 
ing sonething, and no one hears from her again- She is 
picked up later for white slavery. We say, "Oh, this cannot 
happen. Like heck it doesn't. It is happening every day. 
Or a girl shows up for an interview and is asked, "Where are 
you living?" "I an not living with my parents, I am living 
away fro::a home," and that girl disappears. 

Then there is another matter, a classic example as far 
as I am concerned. A young student for whom we got a job 
at McDonald's was very unhappv there. It was not enough of 
a challenge for him. We tola aim that at this point he was 
naking money and that there were other students who would 
love to have his job. He said, he was going to go to a 
private employTTtent agenc^^^. He was asked if he knew the 
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charge and he told us he knew it and that his parents would 
pay for it as they wanted to see him a success. He quit 
his job, went to a private agency, called me and said he 
got a job with a national chain in a managerial position 
or the potential of a managerial position. Exnressing my 
enthusiasm, I asked how much it had cost him and he said 
$600. His position at McDonald's was filled by another 
student- We found out that the boy who had quit had been 
transferred by the private employment agency to another 
McDonald's at the other side of town. He asked me, "Well, 
do I have to pay?" I said "Yes." "What if I quit, do I 
still have to pay?" "Yes, you still have to pay the fee, 
even if you quit." "Well, that is a cheat." "I am sorry, 
but wc told you about it, you understood it, you made the 
decision and that is that." But there are youngsters who 
fall into that category without having had any previous 
information. 

Then there is another thing that is happening into which 
all the sluwer and poorer youngsters get sucked. Want ads 
for employment, for example, "Job opportunity, $12,000 or 
$8,000 to $14,000 a year, we will train, no cost or any- 
thing else." The youngster gets to the suite of rooms, the 
interviewer looks at him, finds out that the parents have 
their home paid for — and they are slick at this — they con- 
tact the parents and say, "Your son has been selected over 
300 applicants for a position with our company. Now, we 
are willing to train him, however, in order to cover all the 
training costs — and don't forget within 2 or 3 years your 
son will be maKing 20 some thousand dollars a year — there 
is a coninitment on your part." Parents go back, refinance 
their house to kick up the 3 or 4 thousand dollars for the 
training and that is the end of it. And one of the biggest 
gimmicks is in the electronics school bits. And here again, 
through the newspaper. 

In my opinion, these are the things students should 
know before^ leaving school and this is part of education. 

Then we developed flyers on what tc do when you are 
hired and how to hold your job, containing some of the 
problem.s youngsters may have, the commitment to the em.ploy- 
er and the employer's commitment to them. Teachers use all 
these materials. 

Then there is another flyer we developed on dropouts: 
Wouldn't it be smart to stay in school, but if you will not 
stay, here are som.e options and the people who will help 
you. This ties in with the follow up on the youngsters who 
^Bve left school. We tied that information into a more 
u^-uc-date one, entitled, "Thinking About Leaving School?" 
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There are several other brochures we developed, for example 
on part-time employment, and on summer employment. And all 
these were prepared to provide teachers with information 
and help. It is not difficult to do and you can do it. 

Our brochure "What is a Resume" shows on the back a 
sample resume which again is backed with additional infor- 
mation. For example, I talked to some personnel people and 
asked them "If you receive a resume from a person, what is 
your reaction to it?" They replied, "Well, we get a lot of 
resumes and they are basically all the same. If youngsters, 
or whoever is applying, would include a letter with a res- 
ume--and we have some accompanying letter 2 pages long 
which we do not want--short and sweet. So we got together 
with the English teachers because we felt they were the best 
ones for teaching about the resume and accompanying letters. 
We developed some short statements which could be used as 
kickoffs, such as, "Dear Sir, are you looking for someone 
who is willing to work? I would appreciate your consider- 
ation for me. I graduated in June from high school. 

While I do not currently have a lot of work experience, I 
would appreciate the opportunity of working with United 
States Steel. Enclosed is a brief resume of me for your 
consideration." Or, one like this, "Dear Sir, for the past 
12 years I have been involved with a company whose job it 
was to provide me with the skills necessary to move ahead 
in life. I have completed my apprenticeship and woula 
appreciate the opportunity of benefiting from my 12 years 
of training. Your consideration of me as an employee would 
be most appreciated." I sent this out to a personr.el man 
to ask for his reaction and he said, "Gee, this is tremen- 
dous, this made me want to read the resume to find out what 
the kid was talking about and where he got his 12 years of 
experience. \<hen I found it was in school, that really 
ticked me off." Another one, "I have looked forward to 
graduating from high school and finding employment. While 
I have not had the opportunity of acquiring years of work 
experience, you would find me a good employee. Would it be 
possible for me to com.e in for an interview?" With such a 
letter you force a reaction. Th»3 company would have to 
respond, "Yes, you can come in," or "No, you can't." All 
tihat is built into one little paragraph. The youngsters 
love this kind of thing, sit in the study hall and write 
the letters; they can perceive the value of them cind this 
is a positive attitude. Some parents call in and ask if 
they can have copies . 

You will find that the materials you develop, like the 
flyers, will hit four or five people, not just one person. 
You will not find them in the wastepapcr basket; you will 
find youngsters from other schools getzing them; vou ^-.ill 
get phone calls fror: other school.i; you will fir.u livat 
parents, brothers and sisters in college read them; the 
relatives ask for them, 

t 3 
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The other day I got a call from a superintendent who 
asked for a package of the flyers. T asked him, "What for?'' 
He answered, "My daughter is in college and she will be 
getting out and I wanted her to look through them before 
she went out to look for a job." I told him that they were 
not developed for her level. He said, "But, Ray, you know 
when we talked about these things before I thought that 
they had a lot of good points." What we have done is just 
giving a skeleton outline. You can fill in what you want. 
But they contain the basic ideas and you leave the teacher 
the flexibility of filling in. If the teacher or students 
want to go to a resource manual on resume writing which is 
2 1/2 inches thick — and there are some good ones--f ine , let 
them go ahead; but we have given them something with which 
to start. 

A graphic art student developed another flyer-type of 
infornation — I think I paid her $15.00 for it'--and she got 
a job as a result of it. She had it in her portfolio and 
could say that 10,000 of these were being circulated nation- 
ally; it contains just an overview and hints, just one 
sneet, 8 1/2 x 11, colored, memo stock. 

Then we have to talk about behavior adjustment and here 
wc talk to youngsters about competition for jobs and why 
thev had to do certain things, such as filling out an appli- 
cation forr. , dress in a certain way, and we tied this in 
with the conpetition with which they were familiar at school. 
For exOuTiple, "if you go out for football and there are 200 
kids, how 'nany would the coach pick?" "Oh, 40." "O.K., 
the coach picks 40. He picks the best, right?" "Well, 
vGs."' "If the coach i;aid 'put on a football helmet and 
uniform,' would yov;: do it?" "Yes." "Would yc:i have to do 
certain things?" ''Vrz.'' ''Does every girl who wants to 
become a cheerleader. ?-Jt to h3 a cheer lec.der?" "No. ' — 
and so on. "Well, you h"^ve beer; in c ..petition all your 
life, you are faniliar with conpetition. It is just a 
different kind of thing. Now, the employer is saying, 
•dress in a certain kiria ot way, 'Uct in a certain kind of 
wuv, shr ^ up v^t 3:00, either that or you start at 12:00 at 
-ight • d you work till 8:00 in the tnorning. But that is 
it^' Vs:i are not here talking about competition for grades, 
we are talking about conpetition for things at school." 

We have overlays a.*^d si idee of each one of the flyevs. 

Teachers have ai^ option of either using the slides or the 

ca^erlays, whichever is nost co^r fortable for then. They 
rjed use r'^ither, though. 

We c-.lO found tnat sc^e e.T.pl^-:-rs were : ot famiiiar 
^h n^r:-r labor laws. Therefore , on a lit^: le card, we 
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printed up some minor labor laws with our address on the 
back of it in case they wanted such information. A young- 
ster came into my office to pay back a loan he owed me. 
We used to lend youngsters some money to provide them with 
transportation until they got their first pay check, ThiL» 
particular boy had been working for two weeks. He came 
from a poor family, no father; mother, and a number of chil- 
dren and he happened to be the oldest. He came in to pay 
his loan. I thought he would be very happy. We had been 
following him up pretty closely for he could either go good 
or bad. He seemed to have better than average ability, but 
never had a chance to show; he came to school with lice 
when in the elementary grades, [^ust could not afford to 
keep clean. He was always in trouble because the older 
children made fun of him since he did not have clothes as 
they had. In the wintertime he came to scho'^l in tennis 
shoes which were all ripped up. He was a minority group 
member, an Appalachian white. His teeth were rotten. Later 
on he got free meals and the others made fun of him. Now 
he was out of school and wanted a job. He said to me, 
"Mr. Wasil, I went to that job every day, it was a dis- 
appointment to me to know that I had to wait two weeks for 
my pay, but every day, I was figuring my pay in my mind. I 
know to the penny what I was going to get when I got my pay. 
I had part of that money set aside for Mom and for my kid 
sister. I was going to be the man in the family. It made 
me feel good. When I got the pay check, I looked at the 
thing and the p"* / was $1.60 an hour, then $1.65; it wasn't 
what I was supposed to get and I blew up and yelled at the 
man who gave me the check and cussed him. When I got out 
of there, 1 looked and there was city income tax, state 
income tax, federal income tax; but nobody ever told me 
that they took it out of my pay. I thought they took it 
out of other people's pay, not mine. Now I'm paying you 
back the money I owe you, but you don't have to get me 
another job.** I called the employer and he said, "He is a 
good kid, we like him, in fact, he is very bright and we 
want to neve him up in the company amd want to help him. 
I have a personal interest in him* I cannot understand what 
happened." After I had talked to him, I talked to the 
youngster, he apologized and his eraployer practically 
adopted him and moved hin up to assistant manager in one of 
his stores. After that, v;*^ de-^'eloped a brochure, "Your 
First Pay" — outdated now, and in it we explained the pay 
for 80 hours work and the deductions. Any student who 
graduates cr doesn't graduate, who exits school, who does 
not have that information is let down by us, for I think, 
we as educators should help the youngsters to adjust to 
life and that type of thing, I mentioned above, they do not 
know. If ve have a choice between going through mythology 
or teaching students something of this sort, saying, "O.K., 
ve will have Geoir.etry II, which is really general math, but 
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we call it Geometry II or Algebra II." I think we have an 
option on this type of thing to give to students, an obli- 
gation to provide students with it. And one can do what- 
ever suits one's particular school district. 

We then developed materials for contacting employers 
and also some internal lines of communication so that teach- 
ers and administrators would know what the minimum wage was 
and when it went into effect, etc., because our idea is to 
educate the people in the schools so that they, in turn, 
can educate the voungsters. We developed a newsletter to 
go to all school systems, to counselors with additional 
copies to the administrative staff in the school and to be 
posted in teachers' lounges. These materials were again on 
an 8 1/2 x 11 sheet to provide them with information that 
would make them more efficient in teaching or working with 
students on pre-employment preparation. 

Let me now go into follow up and follow through. I 
have some strong feelings about this. I have looked at a 
lot of follow ups , gone into offices and see the follow ups 
in nice little binders on the shelf and asked, "Have you 
done a follow up?" "Yes, we did one last year and the 
year before and the year before that." Usually, this per- 
son has gone back to the university and picked up the form 
which was sent to him/her as a follow-up form, turned it 
around, put the school name at the top and sent it out for 
a response from students. Maybe it was 3 or 4 pages long 
with weird questions and the response was 20 or 30 percent. 
Ke or she does not know what to do with the information 
tney get back other than to find out what the students liked 
or disliked. Now, a follow up has to be developed in ad- 
vance to ask for specific types of information which you 
can use. Therefore, every question has to be studied in- 
tensely. You must determine whether the addition of a cer- 
tain question has any value for the follow up and whether 
you can use the information you generate, or whether putting 
a certain question will increase the number of returns — and 
you will find that structuring and adding certain questions 
will increase the percentage of returns. I will pass out 
to you two sets of follow-up questionnaires we used and 
explain. One is a sheet of tag paper, twice as thick as 
the usual paper which means that it costs twice as much as 
the ordinary ream of paper. It was nailed in an envelope 
because youngsters respond to it, turn it around, seal it 
and return it to us. We found that when sending it in an 
envelope, the return was greater. We also foiind out that 
if you could talk to students about the follow up in ad- 
vance, have them put it in an envelope, address it to then- 
selvrer> at their hoire address/ the percentage of returns in- 
creased. Nov, I air. in favor of a base line of a 1-, 3-, 
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or 5-year follow up with, perhaps, a 6-month follow up for 
vocational students. Let me give you the rationale of the 
base line. The base line is where you take a follow-up 
form, such as the one I am showing, have the students fill 
it out while still in school and that is the base line in- 
formation. Questions such as, "What do you want to do?" 
"Where are you going?" "Where are you trained?" Then you 
follow this up with a follow-up' form, 6 months if it is a 
vocational follow up, or a year later for a standard fol- 
low up. Now, a year later, you will find out certain types 
of things. If you follow up the vocational student, you 
will find out whether the vocational student is employed 
and whether he or she is employed in the area related to 
their training. I contend that sometimes it may take a 
year before vocational students . ^ttle down into the trade 
for which they were trained, and not 3 months or 6 months. 
So you gain that information back. 

Also, we prepare numerous students for college. Did 
they enroll in college? We did a study on over 3000 stu- 
dents who had 2-year college-prep education. We found that 
almost one-third of tliem were not enrolled in college and 
had no intention of going to college. We contacted them 
and worked with them to find out what their interests were 
and they really were interested in a 2-year college pro- 
gram not in a 4-year college. We then provided them with 
all necessary information and they moved on from there. 
So tiiat is the one-year follow up. Three years later you 
will pick up these students who by that time will have 
graduated from this 2-year college program and you will 
find that the vocational student who had not I.»een working 
in a vocational program is nov. working in ti-e area in which 



those students who had enrolled in college one year after 
high school, are still in college or whether they have 
Doved. Then you get into the 5-year follow up and you find 
out the same type of thing, whether the students started in 
college immediately after leaving high school (by then they 
would have been out of college for one year) ; whether the 
vocational student, if working in the area trained for haci 
settled down in that area within the five years. And you 
will also find out whether the students who had left the 
district had returned and other inf orriation . With this 
type of follow up you will develop a mobility pattern, hew 
r.obile are the youngsters in your district? You will uls5 
generate a host of other types of information. Let me go 
mtc some of the questions on the form I am showing you. 
It is very simple to fill out. At the top of this form 
there is a printed label with the student's name and 
address. If you gatiier the data on the student, this in- 
formation IS fed into a computer which can spill out print- 



he was trained at school. 
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out labels for you. You just take the label, flip it on 
the form and mail it out to the student a year later, 
unless you have the students do this themselves while still 
in school. If you have the plan of letting the student 
fill it out while still in school, you can have the student 
put it into an envelope, address it to him/herself and add 
a note to themselves, such as "I am going to marry John 
Smith." A year later, the student gets it and finds out 
she married Johnny Jones. When we took that route with 
some schools, we had students call us asking "when am I 
going to get that follow-up form?" This is also an excel- 
lent tool for keeping students' addresses up-to-date for 
on the back of the form is a place for a change of address; 
and when you ask them to give that information because you 
want to keep in touch to let them know about the next class 
reunion, you get it. There has to be something for the 
student in this follow-up business. We must tie them into 
it and there are all kinds of ways and gimmicks to do it. 
At the top we 3 tart with the logo — I recommend you use the 
seal of the school, whether it is a chicken cr a doq or what- 
ever--bccause students become sentimental about school after 
they have left, not when they are in school. Use simple 
directions, the simpler the better. Don't use educational 
ternis. Request present employment status, etc. We want to 
know whether they are working or not; we want to know where 
they are working and the rame of the company; tlien we feed 
tiiis information into our employer file so that beefs up our 
employers' files. Here is an employer who hired a student 
on whom we have information and whose skills we know, whether 
vocational or non-vocational and it ties back in. You do 
not need a computer for it, I am just mentioning a com.puter 
as a way of doing it. We want to know how the students got 
their jobs: school placement, state employment, friends, 
relatives, other? Instead of asking "how did you get^^your 
jcb," we should ask, ^'hcw did you get your first job?" 
With this question we found that we may have helped a stu- 
dent to get a job, but nowvhe/she may be working in a dif- 
ferent job, so we get no credit for any of the work we have 
done. Then we want to know how long a student has worked, 
approxirr.ate earnings, future pl-ans, employment interests, 
personal data, and so on • 

On another follow-up form we put the question, "Are you 
interested in additional training?" and if the reply was 
r>ositive we had a list of areas in \chich the student might 
be interested: cosmetology , auto mechanics, and so on, 
orinarily opportunities available within the commxinity in 
either adult or continuing education. We got responses 
fro--, oone 30 girls saying they were interested in cosme- 
toI-^cTv. ::ov these were out-of-schooi girls. We contacted 
^'^^n^/zj^vc: then inf cr:^iaticn on the cosrr>etolog\^ program at 
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the adult level, cost, etc. and turned them over to the 
adult education people. They, in turn, sent information 
to the girls about the adult vocational training programs / 
so the follow up fed into the continuing education program. 
We did a similar type of thing with employers to whom we 
sent a follow-up form which we kept very simple. They 
respond, flip it over and return it. This was very success- 
ful and we had a high percentage of return because we did 
not ask for a lot ot information. Once you get the infor- 
mation back, you are concerned about confidentiality; you 
pull the information out and destroy the returned sheet so 
that there are records which can be "used against you." 
The student's permission was not sought before we sent 
this out. We were looking for information as to whether 
the person was still employed, verifying employment, whether 
there were any problems the person was having. For example, 
under "comments," one employer responded, "I am not looking 
for anybody else, the person I have working for me now is 
bad and lousy." So one of our placement people c^ontacted 
this employer and asked what was wrong? We found out that 
that person had been showing up late; he hed problems but 
because of lack of communication, the employer did not know 
about them. After the employer, the student and the place- 
raent specialist talked about those problems, the employer 
understood and the student is still working there. 

There are other comments we received from the employers, 
such as "Kids are no good today, they are nothing but 
trouble, you people in education are not doing this and 
that, etc." Talking such things over with employers, we 
found out that they were reacting to students whom they had 
before and who had created problems. All the employers 
wanted was to talk to someone in education. They often 
admitted they had been building up things and only wanted 
a release valve. As a result of talking with employers and 
explaining students' problems, they felt committed and 
hired the students we placed with them. It is not difficult 
to act as an escape valve for some employers. 

It took us about 4 to 5 years to develop the materials 
I have been showing. Some of them are 2nd and 3rd gener- 
ation materials. Some are in the process of being re- 
devised and re-developed. There are some still in the works 
some of which I had no copies or which T could not bring 
because of lack of space* Jack has a host of things he has 
developed. You know, if we share all these materials and 
ideas, I think -we can get a lot of things going in this 
country and I think thi^: is a need* These are the practi- 
cal things tht-^ students want. 
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Concerning follow through we generated through follow- 
up information based on need: For example, the girls in 
the cosmetology program. Since we could document that ther^ 
was a need for these programs, two additional cosmetology 
programs were set up within that school district • If you 
send a follow-up form asking to indicate preference for 
indicated programs and a sufficient number of students indi- 
cate intere^jt in a particular one, then you have feedback 
and you can use this to reinforce the establishment of 
programs along those lines in the school or to expand them . 

Contact with employers is only one part of an employer 
follow up, the other is the phone call and the personal 
interview with which you can generate information for 
nerging vocational programs. For example, we merged sheet 
metal and air-conditioning which had been two separate pro- 
grans in cne of the schools. There was one old teacher who 
had been there for 30 years teaching sheet metal; he was a 
darn good sheet metal man and he was not going to retire, 
neither did he want to learn anything about air-condition- 
ing. No problem! We switched two groups of students 
around, some spent a period of time with the sheet metal 
teacher and another period of time with the refrigeration 
teacher. It worked beautifully. Each one working in his 
or her expertise. 

I could go on and on, but we are running out of time. 
I did not have the chance to show you all the overlays, I 
have a slew of them here. Let me quickly show you the 
structure . 

The director cf job placenent and follow up can be 
anyone you have. You can have a placement specialist who 
is a para professional or a trained person. Let us say, 
ono school has three counselors. The counselors must be 
involved, they are the ones who v^ork in the school. The 
placement specialist is the one who works out in the comnun- 
ity. To expand the structure, you must add placement 
specialists and involve additional schools. We now wor!-: 
with 22 schools and the structure we have is as follows r 
\<e hc.ve 40 counselors inr^'olved. Our placement specialists 
were on a schedule. They spent Monday in one school.- Tviier?- 
day in another, Wednesday and Thursday again in anoth-^r 
and Friday again in another school, based on school popu- 
lation. The number of days or hours they spent in a cer- 
tain school depended on the numb'^r of students ther«. They 
scent at least^haif cf rhe tirr:e in a particular school and 
the ct/ or half they spent in a bui^iness or industry' estab- 
lishnent v;hicr fed into that sch<->ol. If there were five 
c:unselo-:5 in that school, one counselor coordinated the 
claccrc-nt activities for th.it school with tl.at placer-^nt 
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specialist, which meant that information came back to the 
counselor who then disseminated it to the other counselors. 
In terms of vocational pla^-ier - nt , job opportunities, open- 
ings were fed back to the school, the teacher then selected 
the student and he/she, in turn, \/as referred for a job 
interview. The same thing is true for co-op teachers • 
Co-op teachers usually have 20 people on their rolls. We 
would help them find employment for their 20 students. 
They were expected to refer job openings bach to the central 
placement office when such openings occurred. 



SPECIAL INTEREST GROUPS 
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CONTEMPOPARY COyil^UUlTY COLLEGE PLACE:4£NT SERVICES 

Edv;in Morse, Jr. 
Virginia Tech 

Howard Taylor 
Thcr.as ::ej.i.on CoruTunity College 

Riclgely ilaines , Jr . 
Piedmont Virginia Corrjriunity College 



Mark T^/;ain once said in his wisdom, 

"The happiest and most successful person works 
•jll year long at what he would otherwise choose to 
do on his sammer vacation.*' 

IVain's statement probably reflects a desire and goal of 
educated man today more so than in T^vain's day. Voluminous 
amounts of rhetoric are directed at men and women's roles 
as workers in a complex technological society, where job 
stability and satisfaction are scarce commodities. Recent 
changes in job market demands coupled with increased numbers 
of available workers has brought about new and heightened 
concerns about educational relevance and preparation for a 
lifetime career. Career education, the increased movement 
of women into the job market, affirmative action, career 
development and many other new trends, concepts, and jargon 
are beinq coined and engendered in educational literature, 
research designs, personal and institutional philosophies. 

Research studies by Gottlieb (1975) show that among col- 
lege seniors there exists a prevailing work ethic. High 
expectations of work and career are evident with the belief 
that work must be individually satisfying and, at the sai-ne 
time, be of value to society. A career is viewed as an 
integral part of an individual's life, an essential element 
of personal self-actualization, but not something to be held 
separate or above individual and f ami ly relationships . Thus 
it is becoming evident that an on-going process of career 
development and personal growth must occur and be =:upported 
by the educational ^:.rocess. 

The trans i ti on from formal education to job entry to 
career fulfillment presents a maze of alternative decisions 
and steps that often requires a carefully planned and indi- 
vidualized map of directions to be successfully negotiated. 
College personnel often assume th ^t someone has provided 
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students with information and skills needed to nake realis- 
tic career-related decisions. Facts suggest that this is 
Ir^ot the case and indeed, r.any students have only a vague 
understanding of the content^ and structure of the careers 
for which they aspire. 

In sone instances, though a changing view, adninistra-- 
tive and faculty mer±>er3 of both secondary schools and col-- 
leges maintain the belief that career choice, rareer infor- 
.T.ation and career training are neithier legitimate nor appro- 
priate responsibilities of educational institutions. At 
the same time, a majority of students come to college with 
the expectation that they will be provided with career in- 
formation and essential career skills. 

If we make the assumption that some form of career de- 
velopment assistance should be provided within the edu- 
cational process, we must then ask, how will it be accom- 
plished? The community college in recent years has been a 
leaaer within tne educational strata of this country in 
developing and implementing prograi-15. and services geared to 
the career development process. Th(i traditional philosophy 
of the community college has long supported the concept cf 
career preparation. Most community coljeges instituted 
career counseling and job placement services long before 
the recent career education thrust. What then is the role 
of the contemporary community college in the career develop- 
ment process of tomorrow's worker? Where does "placement" 
fit into the scheme of career thinking? 

First let us examine some general perceptions, attitudes, 
and practices that once dominated educational thinking: 

1. Job placement is a terminal activity. The "optimaJ 
niche" is sought for each graduate. 

2. Counseling towards self-understanding, studer-.t 
appraisal, and career goal selection are somebody 
e Ise ' s job . 

3. Job selection and matching is of greater priority 
than career planning and development. 

What are some of the factors that have come to bear on 
traditional notions and brought about new attitudes and 
practices in the fields of career counseling and placement? 

1. Radical changes in the job market since the early 
1970 's highlighted by increased competition in 
many fields. 
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2. Rapid developments in the structure and tyoes of 
occupations caused by an increasingly coi;,piex tech- 
nological and white collar society. 

3. Increased research by social scientists documenting 
tne need for a rore holistic approach to the edu-- . 
cation of individuals, 

4. Recent demands by students for relevant and prag- 
matic services designed to ass is t them in making 
realistic career decisions throughout their edu- 
cational experience. Need for developing skills 
for futi:re application as careers are modified and^ 
changed to meet new expectations of the world of 
work . 

CoriT/unity college placement services have traditionally 
been closely allied with counseling services, and placement 
personnel commonly hold counseling credentials. This pro- 
vided a natural mesh in response for the growing career 
counseling needs that evolved in the early 1970 ' s • This 
emerging emphasis has defined education as a career/life 
developmental process that facilitates total personel growth 
in logical, planned steps culminating with successful entry 
into an occupation and lifestyle. Long-term skills that 
will enhance future decisions and actions regarding self 
and career are valued and sought. 

What then is t^e "modus operandi" of this newly identi- 
fied career development emphasis that includes our old 
friend, job placement services? 

1. Career counselors in placement positions and place- 
ment specialists working with career counselors 
need to provi de an array of career- Hasea services 
developed anc organized to be congruent with in- 
dividual needs at different stages of career devel- 
opment. Placement personnel must become career 
process specialists assisting clients to engage in 

variety of deve lopmental tasks f aci li tati ve of 
personal growth in one's occupational life. 

2 . Each person should be an active agent ^n their own 
careo.r planning and decision making rather than a 
passive product to be processed into some "optimal 
ni':hc." 

3. A diverse entree of techniques, resources and 
materials should be available to assist individuals 
in tes txng their hypotheses about se If and the 
world of work. Major ingredients in the career 
development recipe should include the following: 
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- Career awareness, career exploration and life 
planning courses, seminars, and individualized 
prcgrar.s • 

- Meaningful inf orrriation concerning career devel- 
oprient services offered by a college or high 
school . 

- Testing/assess.Tient services • 

- One to one career counseling available with a 
career counselor, peer counselor or other 
resource person . 

- A functional placement credential service. 

- Job listing system for permanent, temporary, and 
part-time jobs. 

- Plan for faculty and employer input into the 
various career development services. 

- On-canpus recruiting facilities and well defined 
procedures for student use. 

- Job skills training: interview preparation and 
process, letter writing, resume and application 
preparation, locating potential employers and 
job se lection . 

4. Commitment and plan for cooperative articulation 
between placement personnel and business, industry 
and government. A two-way educational process mu<>t 
occur to insure effectiveness in making each future 
employee's: transition from educarior to career a 
meaningful and satisfying one. 

If, in fact, America's work ethic is alive and we^i, 
most people will strive for a career and lifestyle that pro 
vides both intrinsic personal satisfaction and material wel 
being Professionals with expertise in career counseling 
and placement services are faced with the challenge of por- 
traying and providing a contemporary selection of career 
d-velopment experiences designed to mitigate the a ' usion 
and complexity of a modern world of work and leisv."... Our 
mission is most succinctly expressed by Nora Wats i ri the 
book Working . 
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"I think most of us are looki) j tor a ";al-.ing, 
not a job. Most of us, like the asseznbl/ line 
worker, have jobs thac are too siTi.li for :vj' spirits. 
Jobs are not big enough for people (Ter ^l, 1972) 
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SPECIAL PLACZf'TNT PROBLEMS OF THE HAi^DICAPPED 

Alan Sheppard 
Sillie J. Mayes 
Virginia Tech 



Introducticn 

With today's increasing emphasis on accountability in 
edujatiOii, job placement must be incorporated into education 
institutional services to provide a complete education de~ 
livery system. Job placement is particularly important 
when providing v .'ograms for handicapped students because a 
successful joD :^i-:;.cement: program is potentially one of xhe 
most promising t?^ hniques for breaking the frustration syn- 
drome of thr ^c- yc'^ths. (The "nandicapped" as used herein 
refers in general to mentally retarded persons and, more 
specifically, educable mentally retarded youths). 



Perspective 

There are an estimated 5 3/4 million retarded persons in 
the United States today. More than 2 million of them are of 
employable age. The nuribers are likely to grow in the years 
ahead because of an increased birth rate, a decrease in 
infant deaths, and because the retarded as wel- as others 
are living longer. 

Less than 5 percent of the retarded, or about 200,000, 
actually require institutional carel Even some of those 
can be rehabilitated and be made ready for some sort of 
employment . 

Increasingly , employers are coming to realize the ad- 
vantages of hiring properly trained and qualified mentally 
retarded workers. With proper placement, the disability of 
retardation can cease to be a job disability. 

The trained mentally retarded worker often can make a 
greater contribution to his employer than the individual 
who may nf)t be retarded but who brings no particular skills 
and no particular abilities. The key, of course, is proper 
placement — the right man in the right job. 

"Mental retardation" by no means implies a total absence 
of skills and aptitudes. Only a person's intellectual 
capacity is retarded — not necessarily the rest of him. Some 
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studies have shovm rr.entaliy retarded persons v/ith high 
degrees of clerical aptitude, rr.echanical aptitude, dexter- 
ity/ and other types of skills. Pro;:.er placement can play 
up the skills and play down r.he retardation. 

There also is a dollars-and-cents advantace tc hiring 
tne qualified ir.entaily retarded. Like the physically handi- 
capped, the rrLentally retarded, wnen placed on the right job, 
v/ill return $10 in income taxes for every $1 spent on their 
rehab i li tation . 



Attitude Deve looment 
*• 

Handicapped youth have constantly been faced with the 
iimpact of negative reinforcements in most of their contacts 
with educational institutions. Therefore, it must be demon- 
s^trated early in ^he high school program that the guidance 
and placement persons have a special interest in their wel-- 
fare and development. In fact, to vary people, especially 
special needs youngsters, the termi guidance seems to impart 
a feeling of failure and admonishment. 



Successful Model for the Ka^'di capped 

A successful job placement program tnat has been fre-- 
quently described in the literature has the same applica- 
bility for the handicapped. That is, it is one that con-- 
tacts the students early, helps them to evaluate their job 
skills and then to develop the necessary job skills for 
successful job entry. It should help them gain access to 
potential employers, and culminate in successful placement 
upon leaving school. Hopefully, the system will encourage 
tne st-dent to ^^emiain in ^:chool until graduation. 



Work Experience Programs 

The primary goal of work experience programs is to assist 
vocationally handicapped secondary school students in 
bridging the gap between the school, the community and the 
world of worl:. 

A cooperative work experience program should be avail- 
able to all upperclast^men and sh.ould be strongly recommended 
for both mentally and physically handicapped students. 
Depending on the numb -r of students involved and their abil- 
ities, the handicappd can either be integrated into regu- 
lar work experience programs oi a specia? cooperative work 
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experience prograrr. can be designed for tr.er^. It is essen- 
tial that coordinators of various work experience pro- 
grams cooperate so as to avoid conflict over potential job 
stations . 

In coor .rr^tive arrangements where busing schedules limit 
the time available for :.he work station, alternate schedules 
snould be explored (e.g., three full days of vocational and 
academic instruction and two days at work stations located 
in or near the individual student's home community). 

k frequently practiced sequence for on-the-job work ex- 
perience is on-campus work stations during the junior year 
and in-the-community work stations the senior year. The 
feasibility of this sequence, however, depends on the matur- 
ation level of the individual and the availability of job 
stations . 

Whatever its administrative structure, the v/ork experi- 
ence program for the handicapped should consist of class- 
room and on-the-job components. A job-related class should 
be incorporated into the curriculum, and should be manda- 
tory for beginning work trainees. The job-related class is 
an umbilical cord of security for special students. 

Course content of job-related class should include in- 
formation on various resources helpful in seeking em.ploy- 
m^ent, how to apply for a job, proper job interview conduct, 
factors in keeping and losing a job, opening of checking and 
savings accounts, payroll deductions, and income tax. It 
is necessary to coordinate the curricula of occupational 
orientation and the job-related class sequence so as to avoid 
unnecessary repetition. A primary emphasis of the job- 
related class should be to discuss and offer solutions for 
individual problems that arise on the work experience assign- 
ment. Active participation of the students should be en- 
couraged by the use of such techniques as role-playing job 
interviews and proper work behavior. Where the equipment i^ 
available, video taping these role-play situations is an 
effective teaching device. Also, video taping mock job 
interviews has been deemed particularly successful. 

Periodic surveys should be conducted to determine what 
the occupa-icnal needs of the community <\r\d which work sta- 
tions might potentially be available for Uie handicapped . 
Optimally a large number of varied work stations should be 
available. There should be a continuous effort on the part 
of the pre vocational/work experience cocrdi natcrs to expand 
available work stations. The philosophy of one work exper- 
ience coordinator for the physically hand;- -pped, "I try to 
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locate a new job station a day/' is one to be emulated. 
As with on-cair.pus work stations, systematic job rotation 
is important. For r.any , though not ail handicapped stu- 
dents, a new work, station each seinester is to be recorrinendcd • 
If a handicapped student is not always able to aciiieve hioh 
performance goals in any one job, nothing prevents him 
achieving rr.edi ur. level goals in several. Ccroiurity work 
stations should be rr.aintained throughout the year for those 
handicapped students v;ho v/ish -zo participate a sununer 
prograni. It is recomriended that at least one of the work 
experience coordinators for the handicapped should haive an 
eleven-.Tionth contract so as to be able to supervi;-:o students 
during the zur?r.\cr and to locate new work stations both fvor 
the suruT.er and for the follotv'ing academic year. 

It: should be stressed here that many job opportunities 
car. l.fj found for handicapped perfsons . Examples of poren- 
tijl work stations for handicapped scudents include: 



pote:;tial 

WCPi'v EXPERIENCE STATIONS 



The following lists of suggested work experience sta- 
tions are compiled from stations that aie in actual use or 
are proposed as recommended possibilities for special needs 
students . 



On-campus work tations 



school activi ty/worK center 
custodial 
maintenance 
grounds keeping 
cafeteria services 
laundry/towe 1 room.s 
locker room helper 
shipping and receiving 

department 
audio- visual services 
bookstore he Iper 



library: shelving and book 

handling 
office aide 
teacher aide 
child care 
health services 
smal 1 construction pro je':ts 

for park districts, schools, 

etc . 



In- the-communi ty work stations 

general factory work 
factory packaging 
machine operator 
mechanic 

service s ta tion attendant/ 
helper 
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freight handler 
moving van helper 
e levator operator 
custodial work 
carpenter * s aide 
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stock boy or girl in 

retail score 
::rocnry store stock boy 
post office helper 
file clerk 
r::;.il boy or -jirl 
r.e3ser:ger 
newsboy 
usher 
bus boy 



v;aiter or v;aitress 
beauty parlor helper 
nurse ry s choc 1 a i de 
nurse ' s aide 
dietary aide 
library aide 
greenhouse and nursery 

he Iper 
veterinarian ' s aide* 



The following list is a corT:posite of the V^ork Stations 
for which students within the Special Education Prograir. have 
been trained and subsequently placed. No distinction is 
nade as to which stations are best or least suited for a 
oarticular handicap, rather, it is our feeling and findings 
that ;-v::y student found to have those attributes necessary 
for anv given occupation can be successfully placed with 
excel lent chances for satisfaction from all parties con- 
cerned . 



Accoi nting Clerk 
Accounts F'ayable Clerk 
/• n i n a 1 Attendant 
Audio-Vi sual Ecjuipr^-en t 

Rcpairnan 
Auto Body and Fender 

Repai rrnan 
Auto Mechanics Fie Iper 
Autonobile Electrician 
Autonobi le Parts Man 
Autornobi le Washer 
Auto Service Station 

.Attendant 
Bui iding Custodian 
Building Maintenance Man 
Building Porter 
Bus Boy 

Camera Ropai rrnan 

Carpenter 

Che c k e r / C a s h i r 

Counterman 

Co u r te s y Clerk 

Electronics Assembler 



Encoder 

File Clerk 

E'irst Cook 

Floral Benchman 

Fry Cook 

Fueler , Buses 

Gardener/Groundsman 

Hospital Orderly 

Housekeeper (Hospital) 

Housekeeper (Hotel) 

House Trailer Detailer 

Key-Punch Operator 

Kitchen Helper 

Laboratory Assistant 

Library Cr.Lalog Typist 

Marine Engine Repairman 

Merchandise Handler 

Metal Plater 

Microfilmer Operator 

Mobile Home Set-up Apprentice 

New Car Detailer 

rJurseryman 

Nursery School Attendant 



*Kenno; attendant is another possibility: a Washington, D.C. 
kennel own^r uses mentally retarded students to help care 
[or and play with dogr. ; the program is a trem.cndous success. 
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riurse's Aide 
Office Girl 

Off-set Press Operator 

Packager, Hand 

Posta] Clerk 

Price Marker 

Printer 

Produceran 

Records Clerk 

hoofing Apprenti ce 

Sales Clerk 

Salesman 



Secona Cook 

Shipping Clerk 

Snail Engine Repairman 

Stock Clerk 

Sv;inming Pool Serviceman 

Tally Clerk 

Teaching Assistant 

Textbook Clerk 

Used Car-Lot Porter 

Waiter 

Waitress 

Window Cleaner 



V.^hile it is inporative that handicapped students receive 
work experience in a variety of work training stations, it 
is a J so inportant that their attendance, citizenship and 
c:rov;th in maturity be such that they can profit from the 
experience. To place the student which the teacher "cannot 
do a tamg with" on the work station, is promoting failure 
for the student as well as disagreeable opinions of the 
program's selection procedures. Sufficient training must 
be given to students prior to placement in community work 
stations. Many students are extremely vocationally handi- 
capped. If they are placed prematurely in community work 
stations they frequently lose their jobs. Major factors 
leading to their dismissal include poor work (production) , 
inability to follow directions and failure to notify employ- 
er of absence. It is absolutely essential that handicapped 
students receive proper placement. A]so, they should have 
had training designed to provide the necessary work adjust- 
ment . 

Measures indicating that a student is ready for com- 
petitive c^mployment include: 

a. Tecnnical skills sufficient to meet minimal stan- 
dards for a particular job. 

I). At;ility to perform assigned tasks with minimal 
sufjc rvi sion . 

c. Ability tc accept criticism and direction. 

d . Abi li ty to mix social ly with peers . 
o. Punctuality. 

f . Acceptable personal hygiene . 
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g. Honesty. 



h. Effort and willingness to work. 

In addition to the above general competencies, for work 
exoerience to be successful there must be careful matching 
of' the student with the work station. If evaluation pro- 
cedures, vocational conpetency laboratories and explora-- 
tory, closely supervised on-campus work experience has been 
successful then the more advanced level of the in-the-con- 
raunity work experience should reflect the actual vocational 
capacities of the student. For a successful notching of 
the student with his work experience station it is necessary 
to have the following information: 

1. Comprehensive vocational assessment of the student 
including aptitude profile, interest rating, 
temperament conditions, physical liraitations as 
well as data on citizenship, work attitudes and 
heiiavior and previously acquired vocational skill 
com.pe tencies . 

2. Comprehensive job analysis of the specific job. 

a. Description of the work to be performed. 

b. Required characteristics of the worker. 

Care m.ust be taken not to over-protect handicapped 
students at this stage of their vocational development. 
The work experience must be made as realistic as possible. 
Both employers and coordinators should be sympathetic but 
should not "coddle'' the rjtudent. In cases where is not 
totally outside the realm of their physical capabilities, 
the handicapped should be encouraged to use public transpor- 
tation where available to get to their job stations. How- 
ever in instances where transportation difficulties would 
totally preclude the student's participation in the work 
experience program, special transportation arrangements 
should be made . 



Fol low-Up 

The school's responsibility to the program graduate does 
not stop when the former student has been employed. It is 
essential that follow-up be conducted by the vocational 
adjustment counselor or job placement coordinator to deter- 
mine that the employment is suitable; i.e., that the student 
is actually employed according to his capabilities and 
potentials and that the employer is satisfied. 
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The tilling of the initial follow-up is controlled by the 
circuits tances of the indivif^aal case. With some program 
graduates it night be adv3.sable to follow-up within the 
first few days after placement; with others the employer or 
the handicapped person himself may feel this is an unwar-- 
ranted imposition. Usually follow-up should be initiated 
fifteen to thirty days after placement. This allows oppor- 
tunity for the individual to adjust to the job situation and 
decide i f he likes the position as well as its suitabi lity 
for him; also, by this time the employer and coworkers will 
have formed some opinions on the program graduate's accept- 
ability as a worker and as a person. 

Addi ti onal follow-up might be scheduled at sixty and 
ninety day intervals after the placement. The suitability 
of the placement can generally be determined within these 
periods. Of course^ there will always be exceptions and 
then follow-up must be extended. 

For both the initial and subsequent follow-up contacts, 
a schedule should be prepared. It is important that the 
counselor stay close to the situation so that he will know 
how the handicapped individual is adjusting, how the employ- 
er is reacting, what problems are developing which he might 
resolve, and all of the other details essential to his 
giving proper service to the program graduate and to the 
employer . 



AtDOut the Future 

The future is promising for the mentally retarded and 
other handicapped persons in the labor market. 

There are growing nuirJjers of jobs in America, particu- 
larly in the service field, which handicapped workers are 
able to perform. The service field is growing faster than 
any other field in this country. 

Ther^» is growing employer dissatisf '"".ction wi th the cur- 
rent supply of manpower for lesser-skilled jobs. Turnover 
is a big problem. Absenteeism is a big problem. Reliabil- 
ity is a big problem. Mentally handicapped workers, employ- 
ers feel, might be an answer to some of these problems. 

There is growing awareness of the handicapped as a man- 
power resource. The promotional efforts of many organi- 
zations and agencies are bearing fruit . Employers are lif^ten- 
ing and heeding. They are asking questions. More and more 
of them are willing to give handicapped men and women the 
chance to work. 
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The chance to v;crk, r.cv; and tomorrcv;. That's all that 
har.dicapped people ask for. 
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SPECIAL PLACEMENT PROBLEMS OF V;OMEN 



Sally A. Tschuni 
Ruth D. Harris 
Virginia Tech 



i'lore than 35 ,000 ,000 women are in the l^ibor force; they 
constitute tv;o-fifths of all workers. They earn only 60 
percent of the average wages paid to men even though they 
work for econonic reasons (Steele, 1974) . Nine out of ten 
v/omen will work for 25 to 40 years during their lifetix>ie 
(Hall, 1975). This means we must be concerned about the 
placcnont problems of all women. 

The majority of uonen employed today are clustered in 
routine, non-status, low paying jobs. Zuersher (1975) 
states that approximately 75 percent of all women employees 
are in sales, clerical, service, factory, or domestic work. 
Of all women workers only 16 per ;ent are classified in pro- 
fessional or technical occupations, and of these, two-fifths 
are elementary or secondary school teachers. 

Tr adit i onally Male Jobs 

Most o^ the jobs associated with higher status and income 
are tradit-ional ly male jobs. Employers are reluctant to 
hire women in traditionally male jobs and sometimes women 
arc reluctant to accept -these jobs. Women are tau9at and 
counseled that there i? a strong differentiation between 
men's and women's roles, and men's and women's jobs. 

Vocational counselors and teachers can have a great 
impart upon women and their placement problems. Placement 
of women who successfully complete preparatory vocational 
programs into appropriate employment is both a legal and a 
moral obligation of all teachers and guidance counselors 
who particpate in the development, installation and operation 
of these prograr-s (Smith, 1974). It is in fact an obliga- 
tion to place women into appropriaice employment whether this 
employment be within a traditional male or female occupation. 
The placement counselor should inform women about non tra- 
ditional jobs, actively work with unions zo see that appren- 
tice opportunities are open, and contact employers to see 
:hat women are not restricted from consideration. 

Placement personnel nust rid themselves of the idea that 
there are jobs for men and other jobs for women. Legally 
this is no longer true. Recent court decisions, together 
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with new and amended legislation, have created nev; methods 
to eradicate discrininatory er.ployrient practices. Voca- 
tional counselors and teachers should assume the responsi- 
bility of informing women aiicut the remedies available to 
cori^at sex discrimination. Legal tools available to eradi- 
cate disc. imin:irory practices include: (1) Title IX of the 
1972 £-ucatic:i-?.l Am.ondm.ents , and (2) Title VII of the Civil 
Riqrts Act of .'^64 (Hallam, 1973). Title IX states, "No 
person in the Jnited States shall, on the basis of sex, be 
excluded from participation in, be denied the benefits of, 
or be subjected to discrimination under any education pro~ 
gram receiving federal financial assistance." Employmient 
discriminatory practices on tho basis of race, color, 
religion, national origin, or sex is prohibited by Title 
VII. It covers discrimination in hiring, firing, layoff, 
recall, recruitment, wages, conditions of employment, pro- 
motional opportunities, assignment, r>ick leav-^, vacations, 
overtime ins'»rance benefits, retirement programs, and 
emplviyment ad'^ertising . As women becom.e more aware cf these 
remedies and exercise their rights to use them, educational 
and em^ ' oym.ent opportunities should improve considerably. 



Sexist Interviews 

Girls and wom^en should be prepared to face sexist inter- 
views. Very few interviewers (regardless of sex) are free 
of bias concernmq these miajor stereotypes that hold women 
back. 

1. Women hold jobs only until marriage frees them to 
keep house in the suburbs and raise children. 

2. Women do not want to work and are not willing to 
take on res pons ibi li ties . 

3. All women are physically w<^aker than all men and 
Si.ould be discouraged from jobs requiring physical 
skills. 

4. Women are not availabxe for jobs requiring late 
hours, overtime, emergency work on weekends or 
travel that would require overnight stays. 

5. Neither men nor women like to work for women. 
Clients prefer to deal with men because tney are 
more authoritative. (Hal?, 1973) 

While each one of these may be true of some one person they 
ought not to be generalized to all women. Placement ser- 
vices can help prepare women for these interviews by S'.me 
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for- cf sir.ulation (rolo ^-^lay, practicing with a profession- 
c.l ir.zer /iewer , video raped feodoack) , observational tech- 
ni'HL.es (sl'.des, audio and video tapes, filr. of interviev;s) 
or e'/en readin-g r.atter (scripts of interviev/s, arcicles from 
cocular rr.a^aziriCG , reports vrritten by ether v/or.en concerning 
tir.oir intervievs, ninrs fror professional recruiters). 

The sexist interview is apt to include questions con- 
cerniny: 

- narital status and plans 

- onildren: r-.aving then, taking Ccire of then 

- h-^sband ' s occupation , sa] ary 

- offer:; of lower salary oecause of sex or marital 



- concern for physical strength and endurance 

- c once r n for ph y s i ca 1 beau ty 

- s e xu a 1 o ve r t u r o s 

It is important that the individual build up a repetoire of 
positive (not attack) responses that show that th^^se either 
do not relate to her employment or that they have been care- 
fully considered and specific strategies prepared* (e.g. - 
A mother sliould have plans for child care, a single woman 
:'>hould know her m.obility limitations.) Interviewers are 
looking for people who display behavior that shows social and 
academic balance, motive insight, dedication, and verbal 
ability. Being socially unresponsive or unprepared leaves 
■i negative impression (Lumsen & Sharf, 1974). Women should 
bo co'ichcd in these positive behaviors. Since sexual over- 
tures are sometimes made, female clients should be prepared 
for them, have an appropriate answer, and then report it to 
tti»- placement agency. It is the agency's responsibility to 
repor*. this behavior to the company and remove this type of 
problem. 



Role Conf lict 

A role shift occurs when the woman works. As this shift 
occurs the woman must go through a transition period during 
which roles are redefined; responsibilities, rights, duties, 
and privileges are reallocated; and adjustments must be made. 
Stress will almost inevitably be generated within the woman 
when she ei ther cannot com.piy or has di f f icul ty with the 
expectations of her new role (Ha*:riman, 1975). 
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If wo.T-en are to be successful on the job they will have 
to cor.e to grips with th ' conflicts and difficulties that 
being female presents in the work and faiaily environment. 
The working wciuan's life is often a continuous battle of 
contradictions . 

Success on the job for the working wonan may mean failure 
as a wife or motner. While men are loved and esteemed riore 
highly for their successes, women are not always loved for 
their successes, especially if their successes are not tra- 
ditional for women. The working woman frequently receives 
negative reinforcement for successes on the job in the form 
of rejection of love and affection exhibited by hsr husband 
or family. The support she needs for continued happiness 
and success on the job is withdrawn and thus conflicts exist 
between home and work. 



Counseling Strategies 

Feshback (1973/74) has indicated that not all the prob- 
lems women face in the world of work are due to discrimina- 
tory practices or environmental/external events. There are 
some internal sources of these problems which have to do 
with the individual woman's personality, emotional life and 
values, and her intellectual system. She has identified ten 
personality and intellectual factors of women which are in- 
compatible with high levels of achievement and success: 
passivity, docility compliability , affiliation, dependency, 
anxiety, non-competitiveness, submissiveness , field depend- 
ence, insecurity. (Feshback, 1973/74) Women need counseling 
help in becoming aware of how they are holding themselves 
back from success, and to learn positive strategies to deal 
with this. In gennral, some placement counseling concerns 
for wonen are : 

1. Women choose within the norm for their sex in order 
to avoid conflict. 

2. Women need role models that show successful role 
combinations as well as extremes. 

3. Women need someone to directly approach them with 
the realities of employment patterns throughout 
life. 

4. Assistance must be given to combat fear of success. 

5. Women need help to develop an adequate self-image. 
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€• Motivation training is needed to encourage women 
to seek training opportunities for non-traditional 
j ob s ♦ 

7. Small-group experiences should be provided to sup- 
port women in seeking er.ploynent and working cut 
conflicts that employment brings. 



Placement Strategies 

With the exception of counseling re self-concept, -oacli- 
ing for sexist interviews, and support groups, women need 
the same placement services as men. Some placement and pro- 
gram needs and strategies for women may be summarized as: 

1. Orientation co the realities of women in the world 
of work. 

2. Counseling re self-concept and motivation. 

3. Training and experience in filling out comprehensive 
application forms, preparing resumes, and v/riting 
cover letters or letters of i- traduction . 

4. Coaching and practice for job interviews. 

5. Cultivation of employment oppo:. tuni ties by placement 
coanselor . 

6. wupport groups. 

7. Follow up. 
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SELECTED RESOURCES FOR CAREER INFORMATION ON/FOR/BY WOMEN 

James McNeely 
Virginia Tech 



1. Career Planning for College Woman > 27 pp. booklet; prac- 
tical advice for college women about to enter the job 
market. Distaffers Research & Counseling Center, 3928 
Legation St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20015. 

2. Careers for Women in the 70 's . (Surveys number of job 
openings in various occupations) 1973 40<J: . 

3 . The College Bluebook ; Scholarships , Fellowships , Grants , 
and Loans, 1975 . Macmillan Information, 866 Third Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 10022. Section on financial aid for 
women students. 

4 • Continuing Education Programs & Services for Women . 
#2902-0042 70C:. 

5 • Directory of Special Programs for Minority Group Members : 
Career Information Services, Employment Skills Banks , 
Financial Aid Sources . Willis Johnson, ed. 2nd edition, 
1975. Garrett Park Press, Garrett 33 page section on 
special services/programs for women. 

6 - Everything A Woman Needs to Knov; to Get Paid What She's 
Worth. Caroline Bird. David McKay, 750 Third Ave,, 
:!.Y., N.Y. $8.95 (hard-cover). Also $1.95 (Bantam 
paperback) . In question & answer format, describes tac- 
tics & approaches to a variety of problems women may 
encounter in job-seeking and employment situations. In- 
cludes section on legal guidelines. Also resource sec- 
tion listing counseling centers, rosters, & bibliograph- 
ies . 

7 . Feminist Resources for Schools & Colleges: A Guide to 
Curricular Materials by Carol Ahlum & Jacqueline M. 
Fralley. The Feminist Press- SUNY/College at Old West- 
bury, Box 334, Old Westbury, N.Y. 11568 $1.25. 

S . I Can Be Anything: Careers & Colleges for Young Women . 
Joyce Slayton Mitchell, 1975. College Board Publications 
Orders, Box 2815, Princeton, N.J. 08540. $6.50 (hard- 
cover) ; $4.50 (paperback) . Brief descriptions of 90 
careers - includes what schools award the most degrees 
related to career area & sources of additional infor- 
mation. (H.S., College) 
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The New Woir^an 's Survival Catalog . Susan Rennie & Kirsten 
Grimstad, edcTl^TB, Coward, McCann & Geoghegan, Inc./ 
Berkeley Publishing Corp., 200 Madison Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 
10016. $5.00 (paperback). Excellent resource guide of 
information and statistics on women, feminist organiza- 
tions, media, projects, etc. Includes section of women 
& work . 

The New Woman's Survival Sourcebook. Kirsten Grimstad 
& Susan Rennie, eds . , 1975. Alfred A. Knopf, N.Y., 
$5.00 (paperback). Follow up edition of #9; expanded 
section of women & work. 

Freeman, Sande & Schwartz, Lois- No Experience Neces- 
sary - Dell Publishers. Job finding guide for the woman 
liberal arts graduate. 

Vetter, Louise & Sethney, Barbara. Planning Ahead for 
the World of Work . Center for Vocational & Technical 
Education, Ohio State Univ., Columbus, Ohio 43210. 
Available from: ERIC Documents Reproduction Service, 
Drawer 01, Bethesda, Md. 20014, $3.29. Curriculum unit 
for secondary h.S. women- Contains variety of infor- 
mation on working women & careers, simulated role-play 
situations, visual aids, teacher guides. 

Saturday's Child: 36 Women Talk About their Jobs . 
Suzanne Seed. J. Phillip O'Hara Inc., 20 E. Huron, 
Chicago, 111. 60611. $4.95 (paperback, large), $1.25 
(paperback, small) , 36 women, many in non-tradi tional 
fields discuss their working lives and how they arrived 
at a career decision. (H.S., college) 

The Vocational Readiness Package . For information write 
Jeanne Scott or Maureen Rabin, 1215 Lodi Place, Los 
Angeles, CA 90038. Five day program improvisions to 
stiinulate planning about careers. 

career Opportunities for Women Series (pamphlets) "Why 
Not Be " - 

An Engineer? No. 41, 1971 

An Optometrist? No. 42, 1968 

A Medical Technologist? No. 44, 1971 

A Public Relations Worker? No. 46, 1970 

A Technical Writer? No. 47, 1971 

A Personnel Specialist? No. 48, 1968 

'Tioan Planner? No. 49 , 1970 
An Apprentice? No. 52, 1970 ^acn 
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16. Women's Bureau, Employment Standards Administration, 
U.S. Dept. of Labor, Washington, D.C. 20210 - Variety 
of career information for women. 

17. Women's Rights Almanac . Nancy Gager, ed., 1975, Harper 
/i Row Publishers Inc., 10 East 53rd St., N.Y., N.Y. 
10022. $5.95 (paperback). State by state directory of 
statistics and information on women, organizations & 
services for women, discussion of major issues, etc. 
"Women's Organizations" section has contact persons & 
addresses for many business & professional organizations. 

18. Women and Work . U.S. Dept. of Labor; Office of Infor- 
mation, Publications and Reports, Washington, D. C. 
20210. Distributed free. Monthly news bulletin contains 
information on new legislation, equal employment oppor- 
tunities, new career options for women, women working 

in unusual jobs , etc. 

19- "Sex Equality in Guidance Opportunities (SEGO) Lists 
Resources for Counselors," 6 pp., annotated resource 
bibliography in Nov. 1974 issue of Inform (Vol. 3, 
No. 4), American Personnel & Guidance Assoc, 1607 New 
Hampshire Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009. 
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TEACHING JOB INTERVIEW SKILLS IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 



David Hutchins 
Virginia Tech 



With a legislative mamdate specifying the establishment 
of placement services in the schools (Virginia Senate Bill 
647) , it is imperative that counselors and others in the 
educational enterprise consider methods of implementing 
appropriate elements of placement into the various services 
provided to students through the school system. There are 
a number of specific elements associated with the placement 
concept, however, the specific focus of this presentation 
is upon helping students learn job interview skills asso- 
ciated with an informal and formal setting. Specific tech- 
niques which can be used by the teacher/counselor at Kttle 
or no cost to the school will be described along with vari- 
ous measures of assessing this particular aspect of the 
placement function • 

Job interview skills are defined as the ability of an 
individual to interact effectively with a potential employer 
when seeking a position with that employer. There are two 
major elements suggested in the definition, the ability of 
the individual to adequately sell himself /herself to the 
employer, and the ability to respond adequately to the 
employer's questions. Some sample techniques for learning 
these' basic skills are outlined in terms of pre-interview 
preparation and the interview. 



Pre-mterview Preparation 

Pre-interview preparation focuses on many aspects which 
must be considered before getting a job. Many practical sug- 
gestions for students can be found in an excellent book by 
McDaniels (1975) . The job interview process is seen by 
this writer as involving two crucial aspects at this stage: 
knowledge about the employer, and knowledge about self* 

Knowledge about the employer . A primary reason for find- 
ing out about an employer in advance is so students will 
know what kinds of things to ask questions about and how to 
relate the information to themselves. There are many dif- 
ft.rent ways of finding out about local or regional employers 
including: "letting your fingers do the walking" through 
the many listings in the telephone book, writing letters , 
interviewing personnel, exploring occupational files, having 
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resource persons from local businesses visit school, etc. 
Students can practice asking questions about various kinds 
of jobs through writing as well as interviews. Assistance 
with letter writing and forming questions might be obtained 
through the cooperation of the English Department. Brain- 
storming sessions can get at many of the kinds of questions 
which would be important to ask potential employers. Dis- 
cussions following the brainstorming could focus on reasons 
for some kinds of questions being more or less appropriate 
than others for particular job situations. Most likely, 
questions will emerge such as: 

What tasks will be required? 
What are the work hours? 
Who would be the boss? 

Are there opportunities to advance in the company? 
What are the expectations of the employee? Etcetera. 

Knowledge about sel f. Students should be prepared to 
respond to questions from the potential employer about them- 
selv'as such as: 

Why are you interested in the job? 
What are you willing to do on the job? 
What experiences have you had that are related to the 
job? 

When could you start work? 

What kinds of requirements do you expect out of the iob? 
What do you consider to be your strengths and wea;:nesses? 
What kinds of hours and pay do you require? Etcetera, 

Students frequently have not thought through such questions 
before the actual interview. The advantage of prior con- 
sideration of such questions is that students are likely to 
be able to present a better picture of themselves to the 
employer without having to nesitate and think through these 
tilings for the first time ir. the actual job interview. 



Thr' Interview 

How can knowledge about the employer and self knowledge 
be integrated into an effective intersriew? It is often very 
useful to group students according to the reasons they are 
interested in learning job interview skills. For example, 
groups might include students interested in immediate part- 
time jobs while continuing school, tiiose stopping out of 
school who are (or will be) seekir.g full-time jobs, those 
applying for temporary' (summer) jobs, etc. The size of the 
groups which can be worked with effectively depends upon the 
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goals for specific meetings. In general, if the goal is pri-- 
ir:arily to give information, there is virtually no limit to 
the size of the group. In such cases information might be 
given out, verbally or in writing, and movies, demonstrations, 
and speakers could be employed. Smaller groups would be 
more appropriate when the goals relate to aspects of jobs 
involving personal concerns, individual practice with spe- 
cific skills, and other aspects where discussion and indi- 
vidual feedback are required. 

How can students go beyond merely knowing what kinds of 
things should be done in a job interview to actually being 
able to apply this knowledge themselves? Krumboltz and 
Thoresen (1969) attest to the effectiveness of various kinds 
of modeling in changing behavior, including watching movies 
and ujring live models. One effective method relating to the 
modeiing process is that of role playing coupled with be- 
havior rehearsal. Three primary steps are outlined which 
the teacher/counselor can use to assist students in learning 
basic job interview skills. 

1. Prearrange the interview situation with individuals who 
v.'ill be playing the roles of employer and applicant. 
Use as irany props as possible to enhance the realism of 
the scene. For example, if the setting is a local ham- 
burger place where a student might be applying for a 
part-time job, obtain some paper hats, shirts with the 
narr;e of the business on them, and other items which might 
help in setting the scene. Such items not only enhance 
the realism of the setting, but give good advertising 

to the business as well. If the setting is that of a 
nore f.orr.ial environa-nent , the employer might be sitting 
behind a desk, dressed appropriately, and use interview 
torns provided by the local company* The more realistic 
the setting, the greater the likelihood that the train- 
ing of the student will transfer from the classrocn to 
zhe actual interview situation. 

2. Act out a "negative" situation where the applicant is 
instructed to have as many things go wrong as possible- 
For example, the applicant doesn't ask questions of the 
employer, doesn't know about the job being applied for, 
over or underdresses , is awkward in greeting the em-- 
olover, asks inappropriate questions, etc. Students 
observing the role playing are asked to notice as many 
things as possible about the interview which "go wrong,' 
Then the role playing takes place lasting from three to 
five minutes or as long as necessary to demonstrate the 
undesirable behavior. Frequently students will react to 
these scenes with chuckles and laughter. Immediately 
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following the scene, students are asked to describe the 
things they saw going on and these can be listed on the 
board or on paper. The advantage of the negative role 
playing situation is that practically everyone can see 
some things goxng on which they know they could do bet- 
ter, thus providing some positive motivation for even 
the more hesitant students. 

3. Following the negative demonstration and discussion, 

individual students demonstrate how they would apply for 
a similar kind of job by role playing the job applicant. 
The technical term for this is behavior rehearsal, since 
students are actually going through an experience very 
similar to what they will face applying for an actual 
job. After enough relevant behavior has been demon- 
strated, the scene is cut and discussion occurs regard- 
ing strengths and weaknesses of the job interview. The 
teacher/counselor guides the discussion emphasizing par- 
ticular strengths of the student as well as eliciting 
suggestions for improvement. If time permits, it is 
desirable for the same individual to replay the role of 
applicant, capitalizing on the group discussion and 
practicing the suggestions while they are still fresh. 

A variation of this process is to first demonstrate 
negative and positive job interview skills before a larger 
group and then to break the students into triads with one 
person serving alternately as employer, applicaint, and 
observer. Again, discussion occurs on strengths and weak- 
nesses and suggestions for improvement. If time permits, 
the situation could be replayed allowing the applicant to 
ceT.ent the suggestions into improved job interview behavior. 
Then, all individuals change roles and the process is re- 
peated so that all students have the opportunity to practice 
job interviewing skills, receive constructive feedback on 
their behavior, and cement the new skills into their be- 
havior repertoire . 

If audio and video recording equipment is available, it 
can be a useful tool in highlighting specific aspects of job 
interview behavior. Students can hear and see themselves in 
the specific behaviors and tapes can be stopped at any point 
for illustration and discussion purposes. The tapes can 
also be useful in documenting specific behavior changes in 
students. 



Accountability and Job Interview Skills 

If the placement function is seen as an important x^espon- 
sibiiity of the ccunselcr, it is important to be able to 
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account for the time spent, individuals seen, and the results 
of involvement in teaching job interview behavior. Several 
possible elements in the accountability process are out- 
lined below. 

1. Negotiate wi^-h the coordinator or principal for the 
specific kinds of goals and activities you wish to provide. 
V^rite these things into your schedule so that everyone kncs 
what elements of your job you will handle differently or 
eliminate in order to take on an effective role in the place- 
ment function. 

2. Record the number and grade level of students seen 
in any aspect of placement functions. 

3. Note the reasons for teaching job iiuterview skills to 
various groups of individuals (e.g., to find immediate part- 
time jobs, to acquire summer experiences related to self and 
career exploration, etc.). 

4. Record the disposition of those who applied for jobs. 
Hov; many interviews were necessary? How many were successful 
in obtaining employment? 

5. What feedback did you have on student interviews and 
subsequent performance on the job? 

6. How did the job effect the student's behavior in the 
school? 

7. What additional resources were found and how could 
they be used to improve various elements of school-community 
relationships? In what ways could resource persons contri- 
bute to the career education process in the school? 

3, In what ways did the counselor assist in coordinating 
job interview and other placement activities between already 
existing, but often isolated, services such as distributive 
or cooperative education programs? 

9. Itemize specific changes in students^ job interview 
behaviors through combinations of behavior check lists which 
clearly indicate the kinds of changes which take place. 
Also he alert for corresponding changes which take place in 
other areas of t±ie school as students become increasingly 
aware of their behavior. 
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Summary 



This presentation has briefly outlined basic steps essen- 
tial to teaching students how to effectively engage in job 
interview behavior. Knowledge of self and the employer was 
stressed along with specific suggestions for helping students 
apply skills in the job interview situation. Finally, spe- 
cific elements of the accountability process were outlined 
which could assist counselors in demonstrating effectiveness 
in aspects of the placement function related to teaching job 
interview skills. 
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PLACEWENT PROBLEMS OF THE DISADVANTAGED 



Johnnia M. Miles 
Virginia Tech 



Placement is a service within the guidance program de- 
signed to assist students in the selection of suitable 
courses or curricula, extra-class activities, and part-time 
or full-time employment (Downing, 1968). Placement, then, 
induces broad functions that are educational and vocational. 
Fducational placement tends to be associated with the selec- 
tion of curricula, school subjects, and also to school or non- 
school related out-of-class activities. On the other hand, 
vocational placement deals with part-time or full-time em- 
ployment. In order for the disadvantaged to benefit t^lly 
fron- the placement service, both aspects of placement should 
be directed toward meeting some of the needs of the disad- 
vantaged. 

Willard Wirtz quoted some rather revealing figures this 
morning about the January unemployment rate. He shared 
information "hot off the computer" that the overall unemploy- 
r^ent ra^e was 7.8 percent. That figure alone was not as 
disturbing as the 20 percent for youth unemployment gen- 
eral and the nearly 40 percent for non-white youth. These 
statistics serve to emphasize the pressing need for focusing 
on placement problems of the disadvantaged. 

--his session will concentrate on the roles of counselors 
vocational placement of the disadvantaged. Some con- 
sideration has been given to problems of educational place- 
ment with the disadvantaged in the literature and will not 
be discussed here. 

Vocat ional Placement . In a broad sense, educational 
Diac^n-ent is the forerunner to vocational placement. £gu- 
cational placement activities assist the individual to reac. 
a state of readiness for job-related placement. It is 
throuch these activities that students develop an adequate 
'<nowledae base and some of the skills required for employ- 
me-- However, those skills not attained during the educa- 
tional activities mav be developed through a comprehensively 
designed prograr. of vocational placem.ent services. 

Vocational placement involves all those activities which 
ar- designed to" go bevond decision-making and planning to 
-ho=e which involve identifving specific job openings, organ- 
r:^;^ an iiforr-.a^lon disoersal svster , assisting stucents m 
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the application process, and follow-up on and assisting the 
client as well as the employer — if necessary, as they adjust 
to the new situation. This aspect of placement involves a 
number of different types of activities — particularly when 
working with disadvantaged clients. Activities must, by 
nature, go beyond the usual identification of vacancies, job 
listing and referral to more developmental and active roles. 
One may still not assume that the disadvantaged, given the job 
skills, will be offered available positions. 

Disadvantaged applicants may be viewed as individuals who 
want jobs but who may or may not come with the basic skills 
needed and attitudes tcward work engendered by their ethnic 
background. One may also realistically view the world of 
v;ork as having some attitudes and practices which are not 
sensitive to the uniqueness of the disadvantaged applicant. 
Fernan (JlJ69) in discussing placement services for the dis- 
advantaged, specified six activities which he considered 
basic. These included identifying job openings and other job 
placement services, matching the individual and the job, pre- 
paring the individual for the interviews and tests he will 
encounter, providing on-the-job supportive help, and completing 
follow-up* If placement of the disadvantaged is to work, cer- 
tainly these dimensions must be involved. 

Let me present an action-oriented, multi-faceted model for 
placement of the disadvantaged (Figure 1) . This model has 
potential for including aspects of educational and vocational 
placement. The client (disadvantaged) is the focal point of 
efforts of all involved individuals, within or related to the 
client's environment. As such, the client becomes a recipi- 
ent of direct and/or indirect services of counselors through 
their counseling and consulting functions, respectively. 
These two functions v*ill be discussed separately to highlight 
the nature of the action-oriented role of the counselor. 



Direct Services 

These servi ces include individual counseling , group coun- 
seling , group guidance, and any other related service which is 
geared toward tue individual client. Programs which assist 
the client to assess his preferences and potential, as well as 
assist in decision-making would fall in this category. 

As previously mentioned, the disadvantaged may come for 
placement with attitudes, experiences, and skill gaps that are 
needed for successful enpioyment . Counselors must work with 
the disadvantaged to bridge those gaps. Counselors must also 
seek to destroy the myths and stereotypes about the disadvan- 
taged which are seme times fostered by the disadvantaged then- 
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•icure 1. Action-node! for Placement Personnel 
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selves • The disadvantaged must begin to think in positive 
terms about themselves: and about what they can do. 

Through individual and group counseling, the disadvantaged 
may focus on level of achievement and success motivation, 
goal setting, developing interpersonal relationship and com- 
Tiunication skills, and viewing their strengtns toward meeting 
these goals. The disadvantaged may also use the counselor and 
peers to try out new ideas and goals and as support elements. 
Those examples are illustrative only and represent such a 
snuill portion of the possible avenues for development. 

It is difficult to make a clear distinction between direct 
and indirect services. Indirect services often provide 
opportun: tic-s for development of the same skills as direct 
services • 



Indirect Services 

In this area, we are confronted with the type of activi- 
ties that have been performed for a long time by counselors 
but are now being labeled collaborative consulting. These 
activities involve work with others in order to bring about 
change fcr the benefit of the disadvantaged. These services 
require that counselors go beyond the client and work toward 
social change in the wider environment — to correct conditions, 
that bring about and maintain the plight of the disadvantaged. 
Collaborative consultation can take place only as a result of 
cooperative efforts by tho counselor and others. Let us look 
at so-e ways in which others may assist in placement. 

Teachers . Teachers are in a unique position to provide a 
variety of assistance to students beyond cognitive develop- 
nont. Through classroom guidance activities, teachers can 
assist students to develop interview skills, teach job-search 
tactics, develop opportunities for students to obtain exposure 
and experience with the world of work through field-based 
career education and subject related "mini-work experiences." 
The disadvantaged suffer from a lack of exposure with work 
which can be more damaging than lack of skills for it limits 
the type of vocational goals that are set. 

Teachers and counselors may seek to determine what em- 
ployers vinr from potential applicants and develop avenues 
through vhich these things may be taught. In a survey of 
California em.ployers, it was revealed that employers find the 
fcllcving characteristics important: problem-solving ability, 
emotional stability, scholastic achievem.ent , skill in communi- 
cation, perceptivity, good appearance, work-experience, and 
extra-curricula activities • Although these expectations are 
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college graduates, there is sorr.e evidence that similar expec- 
tations exist of oth.r employees. 



Teachers nay also create the kind of classroom environ- 
ment, course structure, and grading procedures that will aid 
the disadvantaged in experiencing success, acceptance, and 
involvement. For many disadvantaged who have succeeded, 
they often recall the existence of "one" teacher who made 
the difference for them. 

School Administrators . Administrators are in a position 
to make decisions which facilitate the development of the 
disadvantaged. Through collaboration counselors can describe 
in their perceptive way, the needs of all students within 
tneir school. They can make use of information from follow- 
up studies, student and faculty surveys to build the justifi- 
cation for relevant and humane education. 

A recently released study by the American Institute for 
Research (19 76) entitled "An Empirical Study to Aid in Formu- 
lating Educational Goals" raised some interesting questions 
about how students are prepared for work and for citizenship 
and for continuing their intellectual development beyond high 
school. The study's findings are derived from interviews 
with 1,000 of the nation's 30-year olders who were a cross- 
section of the 400,000 secondary students interviewed in 1960 
as part of Project TALENT. These students "were asked to 
gauae the quality of their lives and to tell how education 
contributed to or distracted from it. Based on the interviews, 
the study, sponsored by NIE, cited 5 serious deficiencies in 
schools: inadequate vocational guidance, uneven quality of 
teaching, lack of individualized instruction, inappropriate 
curriculum and insufficient counseling." Lack of adequate 
vocational and educational guidance inhibited the development 
of QSl of the men and 66% of the women interviewed. "Lack of 
knowledge of their own interests, abilities and values and 
how these related to educational programs and careers resulted 
in much wasted time, lack of motivation and personal frustra- 
tion." Vhese results suggest that students expect more from 
education than they are receiving, particularly in the area 
of vocational and educational guidance. 

Parents. Often an overlooked resource, parents can do a 
great- deal to assist their children toward meeting their edu- 
cational and vocational goals. Parents, by developing support- 
ive home environments, can prepare the student for positive 
interaction in schools and work situations. Parents should 
become involved more actively in the educational process 
contributing in a variety of ways. 
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Parents are most often, along with other alumni/ in a 
strategic position for gathering and providing information 
about job openings and in some situations in a position to 
create new jobs for students. Although not necessarily true 
of the disadvantaged/ it would be a great way for others to 
contribute to disadvantaged. Their potential for participation 
in the totality of the placement program is limitless. 

Potential Employers . If counselors are to assist the dis- 
advantaged in placement, then some efforts must be devoted to 
highlighting for the employing institutions the problems of 
the disadvantaged that result from employment practices. It 
appears that the educational level required for various posi- 
tions is increasing although not required to perform adequate- 
ly on the job. In addition, participation in the labor force 
is related to educational attainment as reflected by a larger 
proportion of high school graduates than dropouts obtaining 
work. The major concern as revealed in a study by Harrison 
(1971) is that education has a different effect on employment 
for different groups. The weekly wage of a Caucasian high 
school graduate was $25 higher than that of a white worker 
who had never attended high school, but a non-white high 
school graduate made only $8.83 more than a non-white who had 
never attended high school. Together schools and employers 
can begin to determine ways in which education and employment 
are relevant and possible for the disadvantaged, non-white 
client . 

Employers may cooperatively work with schools to provide 
mini-work experiences, part-tine, and summer jobs, as well 
as full-time jobs for students. Employers should be made 
aware of the benefits from such experience for their estab- 
lishments as well as the value to the disadvantaged client. 

One example in particular is that employer^ m^y be able 
to identify and select permanent employees from the pool of 
temporary help. There are many ways in which mutual benefit 
can be gained from a cooperative effort. 

Community Agencies . There are many existing resources 
within community agencies which would be of assistance to the 
disadvantaged. It is a well documented fact that the dis- 
advantaged isn't always aware of these resources nor knowledge- 
able of their eligibility. The role of the counselor may be 
to provide information to clients with needs. In addition, 
agency programs are based on needs and counselors are or should 
be able to facilitate agency progran\ development by sharing 
what student needs are* 

In relationship to placement, community agencies are pos- 
sibilities for employment as we 11 as resources for educating 
the population about needs. The development of a committee, 
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with representatives froiri a variety of community and school 
groups, is another way of focusing on the placement problems 
of the disadvantaged. 

The model was termed action-oriented in that it opened up 
additional channels chrough which the counselor can work 
beyond the irrunediate client. It reemphasized the importance 
of others and the tean approach for helping the disadvantaged. 
Counselors cannot perform all functions directly. They must 
involve others and work through indirect, consultative activi- 
ties . 

It would be naive to assume that the counselor and the 
school alone can break the cycle of poverty with its many 
problems for the disadvantaged. Counselors must enlist the 
support and cooperation of parents, business and industry, 
and community persons. There must be a cooperative effort to 
provide experiences and conditions that contribute to a more 
positive, total development of the disadvantaged. Placement 
is only one aspect. 
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EX£:iPLARY STUDENT JOB PLACEMENT PROGRAMS 

Lloyd Jewell, Jr. 
Virginia State Departnent of Education 



Is student job placement and follow-through of secondary 
school leavers a responsibility of Virginia's public schools? 
This is a question that faced the Virginia Division of Voca-- 
tional Education in deterraining ^nether it should promote 
student job placement programs. 

I'luch discussion has been devoted to the above question. 
For many years the public schools have accepted the responsi- 
bility for assisting its graduates who wish to continue 
their formal education to enroll in a college, university 
or other appropriate school. Repeated concern has been ex- 
pressed about the need for education to assume an equal 
responsibility for assisting its students, who did not wish 
to continue their formal education, to enter the world of 
work and to satisiactrri ly hold a job. 

Both the National Advisory Council and the Virginia 
Advisory Council for Vocational Education have emphasized 
the need for the public schools providing student job place- 
ment services. The National Advisory Council on Vocational 
Educatic:. stated that "Employment is an integral part of 
educati — every secondary school should be an employment 
agency —and this practice must be universal." This view 
has been expressed by many state and national groups. 

In 1973 the Virginia Division of Vocational Education 
derided to promote exemplary projects in student job place- 
ment that could serve as demonstrations or models for other 
ijchools wishing to offer job placement programs. Incentive 
funds provided under Part D of the Vocational Education Act 
were used to assir^t local school dix'isions with these pro- 
qramr;. Each program was funded for a three year period with 
the understanding that, if successful, the program would 
continue after the initial three year period with local 
funding. The first year of each project was 100 percent 
federally funded. The second year's funding was 80 percent 
federal and 20 percent local funds, and the ttiird year was 
60 percent federal and 40 percent local. A total of eleven 
projects, geographically located throughout the state, have 
been funded. 

The personnel provided for each project consisted of a 
full-^txme placement Coordinator and a full-time secretary. 
With one exception, each project was established to serve 
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the students in two school divisions. In this project the 
student job placement Coordinator worked with an individual 
staff znenber in each of tiie high schools who was assigned 
the principal responsibility lor student placement. 



Purposes of Project 



The overall purposes of the projects were to demonstrate 
the feasibility of schools assuming responsibility for 
the placement of secondary students at every e::it 
level and to establish a systematic, eff ^'tive job 
placement capability that would serve a-.i students in 
the secondary school. More specific purposes were to: 

1. Assist in the placement of dropouts and arrang- 
ing for their continued education where feasible 

2* Assist in the placement of high school gradw.'ites 

3. Assist in the placement of high school students 
who want part-time jobs, work experience. 

4. Work closely with coordinators of the various 
cooperative education programs in placement 
of students. 



5. Work closely with the guidance personnel in 
their efforts to assist students with education 
for employment. 

6. Assist students to advance in positions. 

7. Advise students at every level about continu- 
ing education opportunities. 

8. Make provision ior pre-placement trainii.g for 
students jeeking employment. 



Ma^or Goals 

Majpr goals were established for each year o£ the tliree- 
year projects. While flexibility was permitted in order 
to meet the needs of local students, the reconmended 
goals for each year were as follows: 

First Year of Project: 

Participate in in-service education programs. 
Establish system for placement services. 

12S 
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Develop brochure giving information about placement 
office . 



Establish systen of conmuni.cation with the business 
coir^nuni ty . 

Establish system of conm^oni cation with students, 
faculty , parents , and administration. 

Develop working relationship with coordinators 
of the various vocational programs and with guid- 
ance personnel. 

Try-out system for placement for part-time jobs 
and graduates, evaluate, revise. 

Establish advisory committee for placement of 
students (other than cooperative students) in 
part-time jobs and placement of graduating seniors. 



Second Year of Project: 

Participate in in-service education programs. 

Seek additional placement opportunities for part- 
time, seasonal, and full-time employment. 

Bring placement of dropouts into the system, try- 
out, evaluate, and revise as necessary. 

Coordinate the offerings of mini-courses and pre- 
placement training. 

Follow-Up placements and determine training needs. 

Provide assistance to students; regarding employment. 
Continue the operation of the placement system, 
evaluate, and revise as necessary. 

Continue making community contacts for job oppor- 
tunities . 

Publicize activities of placement service. 



Third Year of Project: 

Participate in in-service education programs. 
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Evaluate the Placement Services in terms of value 
to students and to the business community. 

Evaluate each component of the Placement Service: 

!• Filing System 

2. Public Relation Activities 

3. Pre-employment Training 

4. Advisory Committee 

5 . Placement 

6 . Follow-Up 



These exemplary Student Job Placement programs have been 
highly successful. Interest has been expressed by a number 
of school divisions to initiate Student Job Placement Ser- 
vices similar to those provided through the exemplary pro- 
grams r 

In 1975, the Virginia General Assembly, following the 
lead of a number of other states, enacted legislation man- 
dating the provision of placement services in all secondary 
schools in Virginia. This legislation, Senate Bill No. 647, 
requires that occupational guidance and placement services 
be provided in all school divisions not later than September ^ 
1976. 
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STATUS OF EMPLOYMENT COUNSELING AND 
PLACEMENT SERVICES IN VIRGINIA 

John R. Cook 
Virginia State Department of Education 



In 1975, the Virginia General Assembly passed State 
Senate Bi;il No. 647, quoted below: 

/*' — " ^ 

"1. That the Code of Virginia is amended by adding 
a section numbered 22'-40.1 as follows: 

22-40.1. A On and after September one, nineteen 
hundred seventy-six, each school board shall make 
available to secondary students employment counsel- 
ing and placement services to furnish information 
relating to the employment opportunities available 
to students graduating from or leavintflr-^ the public 
schools in the school division. ^'a^ 

- 4,, 

B. No fee, compensation or other consideration 
shall be charged to or received from any student 
uti lizing such services . 

C. In providing such services, a school board 
shall consult and cooperate with the Virginia Em- 
ployment Commission. 

D. The Board of Education may recommend methods 
for providir*g such services. The State Department 
of Education may provide assistance to school 
divisions in establishing and providing such ser- 
vices upon request." 

At the request of the Virginia Department of Education, 
a committee {composed of local educators and Virginia Depart 
ment of Education personnel) was formed in May 1975 to form- 
ulate interpretations and develop an understanding of the 
scope and nature of these services. 

The committee addressed itself to the following concerns 

1. What is occupational counseling and placement ser- 
vices as identified in this law? 

2. What are the competencies needed by an individual 
to carry out these responsibilities? 
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3, What types of in-service training for personnel 
should be developed to r:issist school divisions 
in preparing individuals who will have these 
responsibi li ties? 

4. How be5>t can these services be provided in school 
divisions of different size and organizational 
stn^cture? 

5, VvTiat should be the nature of the consultation and 
cooperation with the Virginia Employment Com- 
mission? 

6. How can the Department of Education most effectively 
provide assistance to school divisions in estab- 
lishing and providing such services? 

As a result of the committee's work, a report was sub- 
mitted, in September 1975, to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for Virginia and it was accepted by the Virginia 
Board of Education in October 1975. 

Aware that school counselors have traditionally provided 
some employment counseling for students, the report stated 
that limited placement services and follow-up studies have 
been conducted in Virginia for a number of years, but gen- 
erally most have not been systematic in nature and have 
not included every student. 

Also, that a comr rehenrive program of placement services 
and follow-up studies includes all student^^, begins when 
students enter secondary or post-secondary educational pro- 
grams , cUid continue unti 1 these students are placed in gain- 
ful employment or formal programs to continue their educa- 
tion. The foundation of ttie placement services should be a 
comprehensive career cducdtion program. To better meet the 
acrual needs of students, follow-up studies should include 
both gathering data and providing data for use in adjusting 
curricula . 

The report speaks to the implementation of employment 
counseling and placement services for all secondary students. 
Coordination of these services and follow-up studies are 
viewed as essential in each local school division in the 
state. Each school division's five-year plan of action sub- 
mitted to the Virginia Department of Education by June 30, 
1976 should include clearly defined objectives and strategics 
to insure the implementation of State Senate Pill 647. Com- 
munity , state , and federal agencies , educational institu- 
tions , businesses , and industries are resources which should 
be involved in placement and follow-up. Each division .-^-hall 
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cooperate with the Virginia Enployinent Comrnission. As used 
in the report, placement services are defined as assistance 
to secondary school graduates or leavers who desire to ob- 
tain gainful employment or to engage in a combination of 
employment and further education. 

The report suggests that each school board shall, prior 
to Svjptember 1, 1976, provide a plan to insure that place- 
ment services shall be provided for all students graduating 
from or leaving eacn secondary school. Fur-."*er/ that each 
school division should assess its own needs prior to the 
establishment of employment counseling and placement ser- 
vices. Implementation will be dependent on such factors as 
school population, geographic location, types of business 
and industry in or near the locality, etc. 

To accomplish the objectives of these services, each 
secondary school must determine the organization that will 
best serve the needs of that school. The size of the high 
school, the availability of part-time and full-time jobs, 
and the nature and scope of vocational offerings in the 
school are determining factors to consider in organizing 
these services . 

In December 1975, the Guidance Service, Virginia Depart- 
ment of Education, was advised that local school counselors 
would have the major responsibility for implementing employ- 
ment counseling and placement. All division superintendents 
were advised of this on January 9, 1976. The Supervisor 
of Guidance and a local school superintendent were asked to 
chair a committee to develop guidelines relating to these 
services. The committee is composed of personnel from local 
school divisions as well as from the Virginia Department of 
Education. The first and second meetings of the committee 
were held in Richmond on January 5 and January 22, and the 
work of the committee is currently in progress. 

It is anticipated that these suggested guidelines will 
be completed and distributed to local school divisions in 
the early spring of 1976. 
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COOPERATIVE RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN THE VIRGINIA EMPLOYMENT 
CO:-LMISSION ATJD SCHOOL PLACE!4ENT SERVICES 



Norman Bosweli 
Virginia Employment Commission 



Senate Bill 647 passed by the Virginia Legislature during 
the 1975 session enacted into law the requirement that a 
comprehensive program of Placement Services with follow-up 
studies be established for all students not planning to 
continue their education. In the Bill, it provides that: 
"In providing such services , a school board shall consult 
and cooperate with the Virginia Employment Commission." 
This is the area I would like to talk about at this time. 

As many of you are probably aware, the Virginia Employ- 
ment Commission is 100% federally funded. These funds come 
to Virginia in the form of a grant and for the purpose of 
administering its many programs. Our major functions can 
be broken down into four (4) groups as follows: 

1 ) Manpower In format i on 

2) Manpower Programs 

3) Unemployment Insurance- -and 

4) Employment Cervices 



Manpower Information 

We find that not too many people know that we have a 
Research Department that compiles various information deal- 
ing with the Labor Force. This division publishes various 
reports dealing with subjects such as Unemployment Insurance 
RdLes, Labor Market Statistics, Occupational Requirements 
for Vocational Education and many other manpower-related 
activities. This information is available to you at no cost. 



Manpower Programs 

In the early 1960 's, the Manpower Development Act (MDTA) 
was pas5>ed, est£±)] ishxng training programs for tli<5 disad- 
vantaged, unemployed and under-employed. The Virginia Em- 
ployment Commission was in the forefront in establishing 
these programs and gained a lot of valuable experience in 
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this area. The MDTA programs gave way to tl-.e Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act of 1973. This new program pro- 
vides many of the services previously provided under MDTA. 
However, the responsibility for administering these programs 
was shifted to the localities, rather than state control. 
Cities or groups of localities with population of 250,000 
or more qualify as Prime Sponsors under this program.. Funds 
are given to these areas directly from the Der^rtiTient of 
Labor. The other areas of the state come under the classi- 
fication "Balance of State." The Virginia Employment Com- 
mission has been designated by the Governor as the Balance 
of State Prime Sponsor. We are, therefore, very much in- 
volved in manpower programs which we feel contributes to 
stabilizing the work force. Information regarding training 
opportunities is available by contacting your nearest V.E.C. 
local office . 



Unemployment Insurance 

Virginia law requires that all employers with one or 
more employees subscribe to the Virginia Unemployment In- 
surance program. The Administration of this program is a 
joint effort of Federal-State cooperation, with the V.E.C. 
being designated to carry out the state laws. In calendar 
year 1975, the V.E.C. paid out $180 million to some 60,000 
persons per month. You can see that these payments greatly 
contributed to the economy of the state, as well as helping 
the individuals through their period of unemployment. 

Employment Services 

The Virginia Employment Commission has been in the busi- 
ness of placing people on jobs since the early 1930 's. Dur- 
ing these soue forty (40) years, procedures and tochniques 
havs been developed and proven in the selection, screening, 
referring and placing of individuals on jobs. We consider 
our staff to be experts in placement business, just as you 
consider yourselves experts in education. 

In carrying out the placement function, various "tools" 
have been developed to assist us in our task. I would like 
to point out several of these "tools" which might be of 
interest to you as you prepare to set up Placement Services 
in your particular school. 

Counseling - In each of our 50 local offices statewide 
we have counselors who work with individuals that have prob- 
lems as to change, choice and adjustment in finding suitable 
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employment. One of the tools they use is the General Apti- 
tude Test Battery (G.A.T.B.). This device helps the coun- 
selor determine the field of work in which the applicant 
would have the best chance of success. This tool is avail- 
able to any educational institutions through our agency. 
If you feel this tool can be used in your operation^ I sug- 
gest you contact your nearest V.E.C. office for details of 
a test release agreement. 

I would also like to point out that each local office 
has a person assigned to Youth Placement. This person can 
be of great assistance to you in carrying out your responsi- 
bilities . 

Job Information - The V.E.C. Manpower Information Divi- 
sion conducts periodic surveys to determine the occupational 
need of Virginia communities. This information is usually 
broken down by geographic areas and lists occupations that 
are in demand now with a projection of ne^ds in tJie future. 
This type of information can be of great value to you as 
educators in preparing the prospective job seekers so they 
will be ready for m.ainstreajn placement. 

Vi3 find that the key to proper job c>;nseling and place- 
ment is knowing the "world of work" ia your given community. 
When this is -accomplished, individuals tend to make realis- 
tic vocational choices which result in satisfactory jco 
placements . 

Job Bank and Job Matching - One of the goals of the 
Employment Service has been to get a wider distribution of 
job inforr(.ation throughout the state and nation, thereby 
increasing the possibility that the employer will receive 
a better qualified worker and at the same time giving the 
applica- t more information about available job openings. 
We accomplished this goal with our computerized Job Bank 
system. 

We have three Job Bcink centers, located in Norfolk, Rich- 
mond and Roanoke, that collect job information from the 
local offices on a daily basis. This information is up-dated 
overnight cind every morning our interviewers have current 
job information that is used to refer individuals to job 
openings. This information is distributed in the form of 
micro-fiche, so that many jobs can be displayed on a single- 
source documen t . 

In the very near future, we plan to initiate job match- 
ing in the Tidewater area. This means that we will be using 
the computer to compile an applicant bank that can be run 
against our Job Bank resulting in computer-matched individuals 
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and jobs. We feel this will be particularly valuable in 
filling professional and highly skilled job openings. This 
system will be exported statewide by fiscal 1979. 



Conclusion 

We feel that Senate 3ill 647 is a step in the right 
direction in providing placement services to our student 
population. It appears that the V.E.C. could participate 
in this program in several ways: 

1. The State Department of Education and/or local Schoo 
Boards could contract with the V.E.C. for a "placement 
specialist" to work in a school or group of schools to pro- 
vide placement services. In this insta..ce the placement 
specialist would be located at the school and devote one 
hundred percent of his or her time to the program. 

2. The local School Boards could contract with the 
local V.E.C. office to receive job information from the 
V.E.C. Job Bank. This arrangement would be a joint effort 
where the exchange of information between the schools and 
V.E.C. would be shared for the benefit of both parties. 
This would require the schools to purchase the necessary 
equipment to use the micro-fiche containing the job infor- 
mation . 

In either of the two above situations we see where the 
local schools and students would benefit from V.E.C. partici 
pation in this effort. 

1. The schools and students would have a ready made 
job information system at their disposal. 

2. The V.E.C. has many years of experience and exper- 
tise in the job placement business. 

3. The V.E.C. has an effective employer contact pro- 
gram that would open up job development on behalf 
of applicants, 

4. The V.E.C. has a statewide network of local offices 
that can provide services to all school districts. 

5. V.E.C. has an automated record-keeping system to 
provide the needed information for various report- 
ing requirements . 

6. V.E.C. has access to various state and federal 
manpower training programs. 
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1. By using the services of tiie V.E.C. it would elim- 
inate an overlap of services • It is our feeling 
that education should be responsible for educating 
which is their intended function. On the other 
hand, the V.E.C, is a placement c>arvice and should 
be the State agency responsible for placement 
activities • 

Inasmuch as each Board of Education develops its own 
plans for their particular area, we suggest that arrange- 
ments for placement services with the V.E.C, be made on a 
local basis. The services provided could vary from area 
to area and would change as demand required. 

The V.E.C. stands ready to assist the State Departn^ent 
of Education and the local Boards of Education statewide 
in providing placement services to high school students 
and graduates as outlined in Senate Bill 647. It will be 
our objective to provide these services in the most prac- 
tical and economical method possible. 
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JOB PLACEMENT AND CAREER EDUCATION AT 
WYTHE VILLE COr^MUNITY COLLEGE 



William Jennings 
Wytheville ComiDunity College 



Placement has traditionally been defined as the "end 
product'* of a successful counseling experience • With th§ 
increased emphasis upon placement, both on the secondary and 
post-secondary levels, the tendency has been to focus upon 
job placement as the extent of placement activities. 

I tend to view placement, not as if it were a separate 
and finite step, but as a process, developmental in nature, 
comprised of _4 sequential phases: 



Phase 


I 


Self Awareness 


Phase 


II 


Career Awareness 


Phase 


III 


Tentative Se lection Process 


Phase 


IV 


Rea 1 i ty Tes ti ng/P lacemen t 


^ i. 


gure 1. 


The Placement Process 



Eefore we can begin to assist our students, as they 
choose a program of study or select a job, they must be 
aware of their own interests, strengths, values, personality 
traits, etc. How many of us, as we look back over our own 
past, have made critical decisions about careers, cibout 
life, without really being aware of ourselves. 

If the individual student is not aware of his own 
strengths and weaknesses, how can we as counselors/place- 
nent officers, expect him to make rational career/progra-ti 
choices . 
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Wytheville Comir.unity College, in an attempt to incor- 
porate the 4^ phases of the developmental placement concept, 
has developed a model career education program. The objec- 
tives of our career education program include tlie following: 

(1) to develop and maintain a library of career- 
related materials, 

(2) to assist faculty with the selection of career 
literature related to the content of their 
courses , 

(3) to develop and impleniont a career speaker's 
bureau of persons employed in occupations 
for which training is available at Wytheville 
Community College, 

(4) to develop articulation procedures with regional 
high schools in the college's service area, 

(5) to develop 3 program to assist students with 
effective methods of seeking employment, 

(6) to develop cooperative relationships with 
regional employers, 

(7) to conduct extensive annual follow-up studies 
to evaluate college programs, 

(8) to develop and instruct an elective course 
orienting the student to the care-^r^d^cision 
nakirg process. 

By imple-nenting these program object ives^ we feel that 
the developmental narure of placement is being emphasized. 
Bv focusing upor placement as a process and not as a "one- 
step" phase, we feel that placement into a program and/or a 
job will be bai^^d not on a "hit-or-miss" proposition, but 
upon a firmer basis than what has existed historically. It 
is our feeling that with this renewed emphasis upon place- 
-n.ent as a process, we are better able to assist students 
as they begin to think in tenr.s of their future program.s. 
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JOB PLACEMENT AS A COMPONENT OF CAREER EDUCATION 

Randy Wright 
Radford City Schools 



The Radford City School System was funded initially by 
the U.S. Office of Education to cone ict a research and devel 
opment program in career education. The funds were provided 
through Part C of the 196 8 Vocational Education Amendments. 
The project began in March of 1972. Subsequent funds have 
been made available by the Virginia State Department of Edu- 
cation . 

The objectives of the project are: 

To develop a comprehensive career education program 
for kindergarten through the seventh grade. 

To develop a teacher preparation program for career 
education . 

To improve curriculum T.aterials and to develop new 
curriculum materialii. 

To develop a career education resource center. 

To develop an elementary career guidance program. 

To devel and disseminate materials and techniques 
to other school systems. 

To eventually expand the program to form a continuum 
of career education from kindergarten through the 
twelfth grade and beyond. 

To develop evaluative techniques for career education. 

The initial project was implemented at one elementary 
school and included all teachers and all students in that 
school. Three levels of special education were also in- 
cluded in the project. 

The project was expanded during the 1973-74 school year 
to include all elementary schools and all eighth amd ninth 
grade students in the system. During 19 74-75 and 1975-76 
the program expanded and included all students and all teach 
ers in grades K through 12 in the entire school system. 
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The key to successful implementation of a career edu- 
cation program is teacher preparation. Several paid work- 
shops have been conducted for teachers to develop instruc- 
tional materials. The following materials have been devel- 
oped: 

200 career education activity cards 

Over 50 career education learning center procedures 

Over 100 career instructional units in K-7 

Over 100 career activities by subjects in grades 8-12 

Substitute teachers are employed during the school year 
thus freeing classroom teachers to develop and evaluate 
career materials and procedures. Continuous in-service 
training successfully prepares teachers to incorporate 
career education concepts into the existing curriculum. 

In the elementary schools the workshops are organized to 
permit the various grade level teachers to work together, 
and in the secondary schools the organization centers around 
subject matter departments. 

An essential component of career education is the indi- 
vidual self-f.evelopment of each child. The career guidance 
program has be.^n established as an important part of the 
total project on both the elementary and secondary levels. 
The caraer counselors work with students in small and large 
groups and on an individual basis and concentrate heavily 
on student self-development and decision making skills. 

In 19 74, a student job placement program vas initiated 
in the secondary school to assist students seeking part-time 
or full-time employment. This service is provided for all 
secondary students with special emphasis on graduates and 
drop-outs. The director of tJie placement program provides 
students with pre-employment information (completion of 
application formes, preparing for interviews, etc.) and 
attempts to find appropriate job openings in the community 
for anv interested students. 

The job placement director works closely with guidance 
counselors, vocational teachers, academ.ic teachers, atfaiinis- 
trators and representatives of local businesses and indus- 
tries attempting to match students with jobs. The ^iirector 
is especially a close worker with co-op teachers vrhich 
alleviates competition for the same jobs by our different 
work prograjr^. 
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students and employers receive information concerning 
the placement service via personal contacts, local news 
media and personal correspondence. 

The job placement program serves as a viable vehicle for 
the transition of students from the school to the world of 
work , 

Th«™ Radford Career Education Project is designed to 
for^Kai ir:a;>:imum involvement by students, parents teachers 
and the community. The following methods indicate how 
tnese roar essential participants becoir>e involved: 

Students ; 

Role-playing various occupations. 
Interviewing working people. 

Sensory experiences (hearing, seeing, smelling, tasting, 
touching) . 

Skills training. 

Actual hands-on activities* 

Field trips . 

Resource people visiting class. 
Individual projects. 

Participating in a career oriented elementary school 

job program for students, supervised by faculty sponsors. 

Parents : 

To visit the classroom as a resource person. 

To be interviewed by students. 

To accompany class on f iold trips . 

To becou.e involved in P.T.A. or other parent groups. 

To be interested and enthusias-iic .zocut school work 
when the child is at ho-ie - 
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Teachers : 



Correlation of content material with the world of work. 

Allowing students to select from alternate moaes of 
obtaininij information on specific topics. 

Utilize resource people to relay content information 
and job information to students . 

Incorporate activities that enhance students' decision 
making skills . 

Individualize and humanize al] possible instructional 
procedures . 

Community : 

Permitting students and teachers to visit businesses 
and industries. 

Encouraging employees to serve as classroom resource 
persons . 

Participating in school advisory groups. 

Providing the school with brochures, pamphlets, etc. 
on businesses and in^'ustries . 

Members of the Radford community and local school per- 
sonnel realize the vast potential that the career approach 
to education has, and Lhey are highly motivated to continue 
with current procedures and to assist o' >er interested 
school divisions with the implementation of career education 
programs . 
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JOB PLACEMENT SERVICES IN SCOTT COUNTY SCHOOLS 



Joyce Osborne 
Scott County Vocational Center 



The Job Preparation and Placement Program at the Scott 
County Vocational Center, recognizing that Job Planning is 
a long, continuous process, and, therefore, requiring a 
carefully organized and systematic approach, is designed to 
supplement the skill training in order that the maximum 
potential of the student be developed in his chosen vocation. 

The program emphasizes the need for the concerted efforts 
of all staff members, as well as Industrial Personnel and 
ot]\er resource persons in providing opportunities for the 
students to assess their potentialities in relation to their 
vocational choice and to discuss attitudes, ideas, and mutual 
problems involved in self-understamding and development, A 
better understanding of all tJie factors which individuals 
must consider in analyzing their strengths and weedcnesses 
in relation to their probable success and happiness in the 
vocation of their cncice is essential. 

The group process, supplementing individual counseling, 
to help those students whose adjustments involve unrealistic 
demands, negative attitudes, habits, appearcmce and other 
personal traits which may be difficult to deal with in indi- 
vi aual face-to-face interviews is utilized. 

Other students may know what they want and may even be 
potentially qualified but either lack confidence or "how to" 
aoility of knowing which steps are necessary in getting to 
their goal; such as how to seek out jobs, complete applica- 
tions, and "sell" themselves during the job interview. 

The activities serve to emphasize that a man can want to 
woic but if he can only offer his prospective employer a broad 
back, he will be limited to unskilled jobs .... aind these 
are steadily disappearing. 

Provisions are made to give the student at least three 
kinds of support: (1) instrumental aid , which hopefully con- 
vinces him that what he is doing from day to day is marked 
by progress, both short-term and long- range in view of the 
ultimate goals; (2) cognitive aid , which provides him with 
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"maps" of ways to do things that will show him how he can 
accomplish what he individually wants to accomplish — this 
requires giving him information, illustrations , and clari- 
*^ications and tailoring various means to his particular 
needs and objectives; and (3) affective aid , which shows 
him how the staff does care and that they are sincerely 
interested in his ideas and problems. 

The more the student perceives the staff as willing and 
able to help him as an individual, the more the school will 
achieve its goals of promoting the students' instrumental 
deve lopment , ability to see and measure his own progress; 
cognitive~?eve lopment , achievement of technical skills, and 
a ffective developmen t, his desire to learn and hopefully 
develop an occupational identity. 

The students who participate in the Job Preparation and 
Placement Process 

1. Develop a better understanding of all the factors 
which individuals must consider in analyzing their 
strengths and weaknesses in relation to their 
vocational choice. 

2. Become more aware of the total aspects of the voca- 
tional class in which they are enrolled. 

3. Clarify their vocational interests and aptitudes 
and establish occupational identities. 

4. Gain pertinent information about the world of work. 

5. Develop an understanding of job opportunities and 
of appropriate procedures for obtaining and holding 
a job . 

6. Engage in job interview sessions conducted by 
Industrial Personnel in the areas of their train- 
ing . 

7. Use the information, techniques learned, and con- 
tacts to obtain successful job placement. 

Th« follow-up information gained from face-to- face person- 
nel interviews, postal card type questionnaires, correspond- 
ence from former students, telephone conversations, ana news- 
paper cUppincs aid the school in determining the extent to 
which former students are following career plans; determining 
the extent to which they are succeeding in and adjusting to 
their pursuits; evaluating, improving, and expanding the 
placement progra^-n; inforrdng staff, community, and other 
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pertinent agencies about adjustment and achievements of form- 
er students; and evaluating curricular offerings, course 
content, and extra curricular activities and to revise them 
in keeping with the needs of the students. 

Knowing that two words "properly prepared" will spell 
the difference between employment and unemployment, the Job 
Preparation and Placement Program seeks to develop an employ- 
able personality as well as emphasizing the skill training 
necessary for adequate job entry for each student. 
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A14 EXEMPLARY JOB PLACEMENT PROGRAM 



James Cruinley 
Alexandria Public Schools 



Initiated July 1, 1974, with funds provided by the Vir- 
ginia State Department of Education r the Alexandria Schools 
Job Placement Service offers employment counseling and place- 
ment services to all current and former students of the Alex- 
andria School System. The Placement Service's office is 
located at T. C. Williams Senior High School which houses 
all eleventh and twelfth graders in the city's public schools. 
Current enrollment figures show a school population of 1800 
students with juniors and seniors in almost equal numbers. 
This population also includes an enrollment of 61% white r 
32 i black, and 7% other. The economic backgrounds of stu- 
dents run the gamut of the scale. 

From Septeniber through March the bulk of the work in the 
Placement Office involves placing students in part-time jobs. 
The peak month during this period is October when businesses 
interviev; prospective employees for the Christmas season. 
The month of May is the most active of the year, as far as 
placements are concerned, due to the nurrJ^er of seniors inter- 
viewing for permanent employment after graduation as well 
as all olher students interviewing for summer jobs. Coun- 
seling and placement of alumni and others who left school 
without graduating does not have a peak month, and thus, 
remains steady throughout the year. 

Follow-up surveys are done on all students allowing con- 
tinuous contact Witt* employers. Community surveys are con- 
ducted frequently through personal visits and telephone con- 
tacts to discover new job openings and to keep abreast of 
employment trends in Alexandria and other area business 
communities. Working closely with the local office of the 
Virginia Employment Commission and Chamber of Commerce is 
most beneficial in determining local employment trends. 

Representatives of local business, industrial, and govern- 
ment agencies visit the school, both at job fairs and on an 
individual basis, to talk with students about employment pos- 
sibilities. Attending these clinics enables the student to 
determine, before graduation, the type of job for which he 
is best qualified and whether or not post high school train- 
ing is necessary. 
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The Dire::tor of Job Placement visits classrooms upon re- 
quest and inl'orms students of current and future employment 
trends, job qualifications, and job application skills. 

The most important facet of any school-based placement 
service is whether or not the students in the system feel 
that there is a need for it. During the 1974-1975 school 
year, the first year of operation for the Alexandria Service, 
965 current and former students sought counseling and/or job 
placement assistance through the Placement Service. Of 
these, 824 were current students at T. c. Williams — 46% of 
tba school's enrollment. Another 30% of the school's popu- 
lation is enrolled in cooperative education programs, and 
still another 4% found jobs without the help of either the 
cooperative programs or the Placement Service. This, of 
course, means that 80^ of the school's population either 
worked or actively interviewed for employment during the 
year. 

It should also be mentioned that the Placement Service 
should not compete with the cooperative education progr-^ims. 
The two services must work in close harmony in an effort to 
provide the best situation possible for the students in ^he 
system and the employers in the community. 

Ttiere are other services offered by the Placement Office 
which liave hurried its popularity and acceptance with stu- 
dents and administrators. Probably the most popular "extra" 
is the free student income tax service. All tax information 
and forms are provided, as is instruction for completing 
form 10 40A. Over 500 students used the tax service last 
J* e a r • 

Another extra service provided is the issuing of work 
permits. This provides the students with a convenient place 
to obtain their permits and labor information and allows the 
Placement Director to determine who is hiring students as 
well as the total number of working students. 

The most recent program initiated is the Minorities in 
Engineering Program (MEP) which is offered in cooperation 
with the RCA Corporation. This pilot program was begun in 
Jariuary of 1976 , and will continue through May. It is taught 
at the RCA plant in Springfield, Virginia, by RCA engineers 
and professors from Howard University. It is intended to 
create an interest in engineering as a career for college 
bound minority students and, thus far, has received much 
acclaim. If successful, the program will continue to be 
offered for five to ten more years. 

The successful operation of a Job Placement Ser\"ice will 
depend, to a great degree, on past experience of the person 
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chosen to direct it. The following qualifications would be 
most beneficial: 

1) Five years • experience as a cooperative education 
coordinator. (Having some of this experience in 
th.p 5:/:jne school system as the placement service 
pcsi.tic** is, is an added plus.) 

2) Hi. .tori' of reletting well to students. 

3) n'iscory or working well with fellow employees. 

The suruvsstul program will be viewed as beneficial by 
students, i:aculty, administration, and the community. This 
will be done only by working in close cooperation with all 
of these factions. Alienation of any could produce a less 
than totally successful program. 

The Job Placement Service concept is late in arriving to 
the public secondary schools in Virginia. Now that it is 
here, it will add a much needed link to the total career 
education chain* 
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LEGAL AND ETHICAL CONSIDERATIONS OF SCHOOL 
PLACEMENT FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 

BenjaiPln Silliman 
David Alexander 
Virginia Tech 



^/»^ile the basic thrust of the following material will be 
orientt::d toward placement oi. exceptional children in pro- 
grarT>.i^ should be noted that the authors feel strongly 
that tl-.erc rire possibilities for wide generali^ability of 
our a.dca:3 . '^his paper will contain both a prODOsed model 
for th'^ procesr; of placement and the incumbont ethical and 
procedardi v^spects foi;»owed by the significant litigation 
which would support the proposed model from a legal aspect. 

Though there is a .iistoric tendency to restrict the under- 
standinq of "exceptional children" to mean only the handi- 
capped end of the continuum, our focus is on all aspects of 
exceptionality. The definition as offered by English and 
English {l?,es, p. 191) should appropriately describe the 
foe ^ : 

An inclusive tem for children who deviate con - 
siderably from the average in physique, sensory 
acui ty , intelligence , social conformity , emo- 
tional development , etc . 



An Ethical Model 

In order to provide the necossary perspective for the 
proposed model, it seems highly desirable to present an 
obviously stereotypic sketch of the historic model. Follow- 
ing that, the elements of a proposed model will be spelled 
out • 



Historic Model 

While it may not be appropriate in all instances, the 
following is nonethel' ;s widely held. Until the mid li-O's, 
the schools operated in a very autonomous manner when it Ccime 
to the placement process for exceptional children. It should 
also be remembered that at this point in time attending school 
was considered a privilege . 
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Typically, a given student was red-flagged by sjomeone in 
a school as being exceptional. No matter what evidence was 
presented^ the principal usually requested that the school 
psychologist or psychometris t administer a WISC or a Binet 
in search of an I.Q. below the magic number of 80 or 85. 
With the "hard data" in hand a decision was reached by some- 
one to place or not to place the student in an exceptional 
program (assuming that an appropriate program existed) . 
Usually it was not until this point, if ever, that the parents 
of tne student were informed of the change or lack of change 
in school program. Needless to say, this type of procedure 
has left many students labeled, stigmatized and locked cut 
of broader options for educational pursuits. 

Unfortunately, it wasn't until the late 1960 's and 1970 's 
that the courts began to hear litigation on the arbitrary 
and capricious nr:.ture of the above process. The ethical and 
legal considerations have led to the following proposed model. 



Proposed Model 

At each of the following stag^.-^ there are two primary 
concerns. The first of these i^^ tiie right (no longer a 
privilege) of all public schooJ a.u^ children to an appropri- 
ate education. The second develops as an outgrowth of the 
first. That is, due process must be assured to all parties. 

The process model we are proposing is composed of four 
primary aspects: screening, assessment, placement and fol- 
low-up. Each of these aspects is described- iiu the following 
materi al . 

Screening . The policy established at the local level 
should spell out that each member of a school faculty is a 
trained and viable component of the school screening commit- 
tee * Obviously this implies the critical need for districts 
to provide inservice training of an ongoing nature regarding 
this vital element in the placement process. 

Assuming each faculty member to be a trained observer of 
human behavior, it should follow that each would be aware 
of the need for documentation of specifics which would lead 
to the referral for consideration at the next step in the 
process . 

Evaluation of screening referral . Once the referral has 
been received by whomever is designated as the appropriate 
person for this position (usually an administrator, counselor 
or school psychologist who will hereafter be termed the 
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referral monitor) . The school level placement team is con- 
vened and, from as many perspectives as possible, considers 
the viability of the referral data. In addition to assuring 
that due process has been observed, it becomes the responsi- 
bility of the team to recommend the most desirable assess- 
ment procedure (both test and non test aspects) to the re- 
ferral monitor, or to find that the referral lacks sufficient 
validity and basis to proceed. 

Assessment . The first step in the assessment process is 
for the referral monitor to involve the parent (s) in the 
decision making process. Contact must be made with the 
parent(s) before proceeding further. The explicit intent 
of this person to person contact must be to obtain informed 
consent to proceed. While Rodriguez and Lombardi (1973) 
found only 8 states which required parental permission to 
place students in special classes, recent federal legislation 
(93-380) and court litigation would strongly suggest that 
acting without parental permission would likely be viewed as 
arbitrary and capricious and is obviously not within the 
ethical intent of due process and rights of parents. 

The parent (s) must have the screening data presented and 
interpreted to them. Also, the next step(s) in the assess- 
ment aspect of the placement process should be openly dis- 
cussed with them. It should be made clear at this time what 
the likely options are for the child in terms of the least 
restrictive program placement. ^ Having obtained the informed 



Least Restrictive Program - This is commonly referred 
xn educational terms as mains treaming. The new federal 
legislation P.L. 93-380, Title VI -B requires states to adopt: 

procedures to insure that to the maximum extent 
appropriate, handicapped children, including in 
public or private institutions or other care 
facilities, are educated with children who are 
not handicapped, and that special classes, sep- 
arate schooling, or other removal of handicapped 
children from the regular education environment 
occurs only when the nature or severity of the 
handicapped is such that education in regular 
classes with the use of supplementary aids and 
services cannot be achieved satisfactorily. 
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consent of the parent (s), the assessment aspect may continue. 
Without consent, the lengthy appeal process :aust begin which 
may mean the child stays in current placement in a special 
educational environment or may possibly be excluded from 
school . 

Assessment may or may not require additional testing, as 
this is but one portion of the act of assessment. Depend- 
ing on the nature of the individual case, assessment could 
include any number of specific acts aimed at gaining a 
better understanding of the student's psychosocial (Erickson, 
1968) or psychosituational (Grieger and Abidin, 1975) con- 
dition . 

Where testing is utilized, it is of the utmost importance 
that it be accomplished in a nondiscriminatory manner. Con- 
siderable care needs to be taken in the selection and admin- 
istration of instruments. Such concerns would obviously 
center around the standardization sample and norm group and 
concepts such as the reliability and validity of the instru- 
ment . 

If ;the student is nonenglish speaking in terms of the 
primary language, then any testing must be conducted in 
both English and the student's primary language. No longer 
may a single test score form the total basis for placement 
of exceptional children. One of the primary tests of dis- 
criminatory testing is, do the results lead to an overrepre- 
sentation of minority groups in special groups? If they do, 
it is likely that a discrimination case could be success- 
fully filed. 

The results of the assessment (both test and nontest or 
"adaptive behavior") are returned to the assessment monitor. 
This person in turn again makes contact with the parents to 
present the findings and discuss the most desirable and least 
restrictive placement within a special program. 

Pappanikou, et. al . (1974) have presented a five level 
approach to the program placement of the handicepped end of 
exceptional children. Few alternatives seem to exist outside 
of a gifted program for the other end. The obvious impli- 
cation of this aspect is tlie need for expanded services for 
exceptional children and the need to train and employ or 
retrain existing personnel in this area. Before the least 
restrictive program concept can be widely appli'Od, there must 
be functioning alternatives available . 

Follow up . Assuming that the optimistic outcome of the 
preceding model has been positive for all concerned, there 
is the continuing need to reevaluate the placement to ensure 
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that the student continues to be placed in th- ^ast restric- 
tive progrctm. The hope being that the stude i i witih con- 
siderable investment be reincorporated into t. nainstream 
of the school comriunity. 



Legal Basis 

The State-Federal Information Clearinghouse for Excep- 
tional Children conducted a survey in 1974 to determine those 
states that had policies regarding due process rights of 
children before placing them in special prograans. The survey 
revealed that 12 states were required by statute to provide 
due process to exceptional children before changing their 
educational placement while 13 states had regulations man- 
d^ating due process^ the remaining states had no policies. 
In recent years there has been a move on the part of the 
courts to mandate procedural safeguards before placing a 
child in a special program or excluding them from the edu- 
cational process altogether. This had been an outgrowth of 
the concept r as previously mentioned, that education is a 
right and not a privilege. This was expressed in the famous 
Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka when the court said: 

Today education is perhaps the most important 
function of state and local government .... 
Today it is a principal instrument in awaken- 
ing the child to cultural values, in preparing 
him for later professional training , and in 
helping him adjust normally to his environ- ^ 
nent. 

Since this landmark decision the courts have determined 
that students have constitutional rights as they related to 
public education, other leading cases in this area are 
Dixon V. Alabama, Tinker v. Pes Moines , Wood v. Strick land 
and Goss v. Lopez . 

It has been well established that a child must be afforded 
due process i f he/she is expe lied from school and more re- 
cently in Goss it was determined that a child must be given 
due process even if suspended for a short period (10 days or 
less) . The concept of due process has been recognized and 
expanded with regards to exceptional children in the areas 
of exclusion from school and placement in special educational 
programs. Two leading court decisions in this area were 
Pennsylvania Association for Retarded Children v. Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania (1972-PARC) and Mills v. Board of Education 
of the District of Columbia (1972) . The PARC case challenged 
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the right of the commonwealth tc exclude exceptional chil- 
dren from public education. A consent agreement was reached 
between the parties where no child could be excluded from 
the educational process and no child who was mentally re- 
tarded or thought to be mentally retarded could be assigned 
special educational status without due process. The agree- 
ment to provide a due process hearing stipulated the par- 
ent's right to co^onsel, to examine their children's records, 
compel attendance of school officials who might have evi- 
dence or knowledge of the situation, to cro<53-examine wit- 
nesses and to introduce their own evidence. The Mills case 
involved the exclusion of regular and exceptional students 
from regular school programs. This exclusion took the form 
of suspending, expelling, reassigning and transferring of 
"exceptional children" from regular school classes. The 
court said: 

That no child eligible for a publicly supported 
education in the District of Columbia public 
schools shall be excluded from a regular public 
school assignment by a rule, policy, or prac- 
tice of the Board of Education of the? District 
of Columbia or its agents unless such child is 
provided (a) adequate alternative educational 
services suited to the child's needs, which 
nay includ*^ special education or tuition grants, 
and (b) a constitutionally adequate prior hear- 
ing and periodic review of their status, progress 
and the adequacy of any educational alternatives. 
(Emphasis added) 

Therefore, the case law supports that "exceptional" chil- 
dren must be afforded due process before they are placed in 
special classes. As previously mentioned, this paper re- 
lates to the exceptional child whether that child appears 
at one end of the learning spectrum or the other* It should 
be noted that most litigation and legislation relating to 
the exceptional child has focused on those children classi- 
fied as physically or mentally handicapped. 

The Congress of the United States recognized the legal 
needs special education chi:'::^r..u wVien it passed Public 
Law 93-380. Sections of this lylecal legislation require 
that states must design and iuplc^mcnt :^tate plans whicn con- 
tain guidelines for due process in orc.er to remain eligible 
to receive federal funds. 

The act requires that the state provide: 
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procedures for insuring that handicapped chil- 
dren and their parents or guardians are guar- 
anteed procedural safeguards in decisions 
regarding identification^ evaluation and edu- 
cational placement. 

These procedural safeguards include notice to the par- 
ents or guardians of the anticipated change in educational 
place.T.ent, an opportunity for an impartial hearing, the 
right to examine all relevant records of the child, the 
opportunity to an independent edu^^^tional evaluation of the 
child and that the decision rendered at the due process 
hearing be binding on all parties. It would appear that all 
states will in the near future be developing legal procedure 
to insure the rights of exceptional children. 

A specific model that includes the federal requirements 
and affords the exceptional child due process is presented 
below with the main elements consisting of: 1) Prior Notice 
2) Due Process Hearing; 3) The Hearing Procedures; and 4) 
The Decision. It is recognized that a state or school dis- 
trict may expand or limit some of tl\e areas suggested below. 
The proposed legal model for due process is integrated with* 
the four primary aspects of the process model of: screening 
assessment, placement and followup. 



Model 

1 . Prior Notice : 

A. Notify the parents or guardian in writing, via cer- 
tified mail return receipt requested, of the pro- 
posed change in educational placement. This should 
be done at least 10 days, preferably longer, prior 
to the action . 

B. The written notice should contain: 

1. Why such action is deemed appropriate; 

2. What tests or reports the proposed action is 
based upon; 

3. Inform the parents or guardian that relevant 
school records of the child are available for 
exaRii nation; 

4. Explain any alternatives that may be available; 
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5. List the nanes and addresses of independent 
agencies that the parents might contact for 
evaluations; also, a list of the cost for 
such services or other public agencies that 
provide free evaluations ; 

6. Explain the procedure to be used and that the 
child has a right to a due process hearing; 

7. The parents should be notified that they have 
the right to legal counsel at their own expense; 

8. Ex' iin that the child will remain in the 
pi - ent program until such a time as a due 
pi^^ess hearing has been conducted, but explain 
if the health and safety of the other children 
are involved then the school will remove the 
child so as not to endanger the child or other 
children. 

«, 

Due Process Hearing - After the written notification, pr 
vided that the placement cannot be settled in conference 
the parents or guardians have a right to a formal due 
process hearing. 

A. The parents or guardian will request a formal hear- 
ing in writing. 

B. The hearing will be scheduled within reasonable 
limits so as to provide the parents or guardian 
ample opportunity to prepare properly. As men- 
tioned previously the parents should be informed 
before the hearing that: 

1. The child will remain in the regular program 
until after the hearing unless the safety of 
others are involved ; 

2. The parents may present outside independent 
evaluations of the child's needs; 

3. The parents have access to all relevant docu- 
ments maintained by the school; 

4. The parents may call for school officials who 
may have evidence relevant to the situation 
to appear at the hearing; 

5. A tape recording or record will be kept of 
the proceedings ; 
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6. The parents would have the right to have 
counrel . 

he Hearing - locedures 

A. Tne school board or its impartial designee will 
preside at the hearing. The hearing officer 
will provide all parties with ample opportunity 
to present evidence. 

3, The parents may have counsr^':. . professional persons, 
or other representatives at. che hearing. 

C. Both parties may preserv '•ivioence and testimony. 

D. Both may question all witi jsbes* 

E . The hearing shall be closed j-less the parents 
request an open meeting, 

F. The burden of proof ar- to the placement will be 
upon the school porsr«anel. 

G. The procoedmgs wi .11 be recorded. 

H. Any unique needs ot the parents or child, such 
as deafness, does net speak English, etc., will 
be considered and remedied by the hearing officer 
to provide a f^ir opportunity. 

I- The child may attend if he/she has reached the age 
of majority. if the child is a minor and the 
testimony might be damaging to the child in the 
opinion of school officials, then the child may 
be excluded from the hearing. 

Decision - The decision shall be in writing and include 
findings of fact, conclusions and reasons for these 
findings and conclusions. 

A public sciiocl system should be cognizant of the needs 
exceptional chil^ircn and act in an appropriate educational 
legal manner. 
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APPENDIX A 



THi: COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
OF 

IRGi:;iA PCLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE /-iiD STATE UNIVERSITY 

IN COOPERATION WITH 
hi: state ADVISORY COUIJCIL ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

PRESENTS 

:j_EV: IjIMENSpNS_IN PLACEMENT SERVICES 

A CONFERENCE FOR 
COUNSELORS, TEACHERS & ADMINISTRATORS 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS & COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

Eobruary G ^ 7, 1976 



DONALUSON BROWN CENTER FOR CONTINUING EDUCATION 
BIJ\CKSBURG, VIRGINIA 

CONFERENCE DIRECTOR: 
Dr. Tom Hohenshil 
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Friday, February 6, 1976 



8:00 - 10:00 Registration 

10:00 - 10:30 Welcome 

Dr. Karl Hereford, Dean 
College of Education 

Dr. Robert Sullins, Chairperson 
State Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education 

Conferenc3 Overview 

Dr. Deway Adams, Director 

Division of Vocational and Technical 

Education 

10:30 - 11:30 Education, Work, and Plae^ment Services in 

American Education 
Mr. Willard Wirtz 
Former U.S. Secretary of Labor 
Currently President of the National 
Manpower Institute 
Washington , D . C . 

11:30 - 12:00 Audience Participation 

12:00 - 1:30 Lunch 

1:30 - 2:30 The Provision of Placement Services: Roles 

for Educational Personnel 
Mrs. Lucy Crawford 
Professor Emeritus 
Distributive Education 
Virginia Tech 

Dr^ Dean Hummel 

Professor of Counselor Education 
Virginia Tech 

2:30 - 3:00 Audience Participation 

3:00 - 3:30 Coffee Break 
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3:30 - 4:15 Special Interest Groups (Concurrent) 

Conference Room A - Contemporary Placement 

Services in the 
Community College 

Mr. W. Ridgely Haines, Jr. 

Piedmont Virginia Community College 

Mr. Edwin Morse (Chairperson) 

Virginia Tech 

Mr. Howard T. Taylor, Jr. 

Thomas Nelson Community College 

Conference Room C - Special Placement Prob- 

lems of the Handicapped 

Dr. N. Alan Sheppard 
Virginia Tech 

Conference Room E - Special Placement Prob- 
— iqyv^q (3f Women 

Dr. Ruth Harris 
Virginia Tech 

Conference Room F - Teaching Job Interview 

Skills 

Dr. David Hutchins 
Virginia Tech 

Conference Room G - Special Placement Prob- 

lems of the Disad- 
vantaged 

Dr. Johnnie Miles 
Virginia Tech 

Front Auditoriuin - Status of Placement Ser- 

vices in Virginia Schools 

Mr. John Cook 

Mr. Lloyd Jewell, Jr. 

State Department of Education 

Back Auditorium - Cooperative Relationships 
~ ~ between the Virginia 

Etaployment Commission and 
School Placement Services 

Mr. Norman Boswell 

Virginia Employment Commission 
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4:30 - 5:15 Repeat of Concurrent Special Interest Groups 
7:00 - 0:00 Banquet 

Toastmas ter 

• Dr. Rufus Beamer, Executive Director 

State Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education 

To ^lace or Misplace: That is the Question 
Dr. Carl 0. McDaniels, Past President 
National Vocational Guidance Association 



Saturday, February 1, 1976 



9:00 - ;0:00 Placement Services: How to Get Started m 

Urban and Rural Educational Institutions 
Mr. Raymond Wasil, Director 
Ohio Division of Guidance Servic^^s 

10:00 - 10:30 Audience Participation 

10:40 - 11:25 Job Placement and Career Development Programs 

in Virginia (Concurrent) 

Conference x\oom A - Job Placement and Career 

Education at Wytheville 
Cornmu ty College 

Mr, William Jennings 

Wy thevi 1 le Comnuni ty Col lege 

Conference Room C - Job Placement as a 

Component of Career 
Education 

M r . R an d y Wright 
Mr, Pat Rheam 
Radford City Schools 

Conference Room, £ - In-School Placement Ser- 
vices in Fairfax Counry 
Schools 

Ms, Bea Gustafoon 
Fairfax Countv Schools 
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Conference Room F - Job Placement Services 

in Scott County Schools 



Mrs. Joyce Osborne 

Scott County Vocational Center 

Conference Room G - An Exemplary Job Place- 
ment Program 

Mr. James Crumley 
Alexandria City Schools 

Front Auditorium - Legal Implications of 

Education and Job Place- 
ment Services 

Dr. David Alexander^ 
Dr. Ben Silliman 
Virginia Tech 

11:35 - 12:15 Repeat of Concurrent Local Program Presen- 
tations 

12:15 Adjourn 



COXFERENCE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 



Dr. Ton Hohenshil, Chairperson 

Dr. Dewey Adams 

Dr. Rufus Beamer 

Dr. Ruth Harris 

Dr. Dean Hummel 

Dr. David Hutchins 

Dr. Carl McDaniels 
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APPENDIX 3 



CONFERENCE PARTICIPANTS 



Dr. Dewey Adams 
VPI&SU 
Blacksburg , 



Va. 24061 



Leon T. Alder 

Southwest Va. Community College 
Richlands, Va. 24641 

Margaret Ann Alderman 
P. O. Box 374, Virginia St. 
Hillsville, Va. 24343 
Carroll Co. School System 

Dr. David Alexander 
VPI&SU 

Blacksburq^ Va. 24061 

Amel Anderson 
College of Education 
VPI&SU 

Blacksburg, Va. 24061 

Newell J. Anderson, Jr. 
State Dept. of Education 
Ninth Street Office Building 
Richmond, Va. 2 3216 

Don S. Ayers 

State Dept. of Education 
Ninth Street Office Building 
Richmxond, Va. 2 3216 

Marty P. Baldwin 
Transition School 
600 Reservoir Avenue 
Norfolk, Va. 23504 

Kenneth Be a chum 
York County Public Schools 
Box 451 

Yorktown, Va. 23690 

Barbara W. Beale 
Ladysmith High School 
Ladysmdth, Va. 22501 



Dr. Rufus Beamer 
Executive Director 
State Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education 

Donna L. Bell 
428 Shanks Street 
Salem, Va. 24153 
VPI&SU Graduate Student 

James A. Bell 
100 E. College Place 
Hampton, Va. 23669 
Hampton Institute 

Mrs. Sidney S. Bell 
Va. School at Hampton 
700 Shell Road 
Hampton, Va. 23669 

Roland M. Biesecker 

New River Community College 

Drawer 1127 

Dublin, Va. 24084 

Victor D. Billups 
Norfolk City Schools 
800 E. City Hall Avenue 
Norfolk, Va. 23510 

W. C. Blackwell, Jr. 
Northumberland Co. Schools 
Heathsville, Va. 22473 

Jean L. Blankenship 
P. O. Box 518 
Dublin, Va. 24C84 
Pulaski County Schools 

William J. Bloomer 
Route T 

Shipman, Va. 22971 
Nelson County Schools 
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Edward Boley 
POB 13145 

Roanoke, Va, 2 4031 
Roanoke City Schools 

Norman Boswell 

Virginia Employment Services 

Richmond, Va, 

William L. Boyce 
15S5 Valley Mill Road 
Winchester, Va. 22601 
Dowell J. Howard Voc. Center 

Joseph Bradford 

Louisa Co. Public Schools 

Mineral, Va. 23117 

Dale L. Brittle 
Bowling Green Sr. H.S. 
Bowling Green, Va . 22427 

Lillian J. Bynum 
Virginia Jr. High School 
Bristol, Va. 24201 
Va. City Schools 

Alice Byrdsong 
Westmoreland Co. schools 
Montross , Va. 22520 

George R. Caldwell 
Spring Valley High School 
Columbia, S.C. 29206 

Otis Caldwell 

Bedford Co. Public Schools 

Bedford, Va. 24523 

James Dean Calhoun 
Route 1, Box 398 
Draper, Va. 24324 
Radford College 

James C. Carter 
Route 5 , Box 560-A 
Charleston, W. Va. 25312 
Arch Moore Vo-Tech Center 

M. Frances Cline 

Stuarts Draft High School 

Stuarts Draft, Va. 24477 



Cathy Cockrill 

1817 Hunter Mill Road 

Vienna, Va. 22180 

Fairfax Co. Public Schools 

Pat Coleman 
P. O. Box 502 
Bedford, Va. 2452? 
Bedford Co. Public Schools 

Dale W. Conrad 
P. O. Box 518 
Dublin, Va. 24084 
Pulaski Co. High School 

John Cook 
State Supervisor 
Guidance Services 
Richmond, Va. 2 3216 

Shelby I. Cox 
Box 8 

Carroll Co. High School 
Hillsville , Va. 24 343 

Ruth J. Crawford 

2 429 Buckingham Avenue 

Ri chmond , Va . 2 3228 

Dr. Lawrence Cross 
VPI&SU 

Blacksburg, Va. 24061 

James H. Crumley 
3330 King Street 
Alexandria, Va. 22302 
Alexandria City Schools 

James Cunningham 
P. O. Box 1202 
Roanoke, Va. 24016 
Roanoke QIC 

Calvin Davis 
Suffolk City Schools 
Box 15 49 

Suffolk, Va. 23434 

Sara D. Davis 
Spring Garden 
Bristol, Va. 24201 
Virginia High School 
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Helen P. Deck 

2910 Parham Road 

Richmond, Va, 23229 

John R. Tucker High School 

Gary W. Deren 

Southampton Co. School Board 
POD 132 

Courtland, Va. 23837 

Dr. Margaret Driscoll 
College of Education 
VPI&SU 

Blacksburg, Va. 24061 

Chris Edwards 
1200 W. Main Street 
Waynesboro, Va. 22980 
Waynesboro High School 

Jean Eley 
7101 Granby Street 
Norfolk, Va. 23505 
Granby High School 

R. H. Ely 

Washington Co. Schools 
Drawer G 

Abingdon, Va. 2 4210 

Greta Evans 
P. O. Box 1202 
Roanoke, Va. 2 4016 
Opportunities Industriali- 
zation Center 

Mike Farriss 
Box 5099 

Falmouth, Va. 22401 
Stafford Sr. High School 

Susan Fauber 

802 Pine Ridge Dr. ^10 

Vinton, Va. 24179 

Bedford Co. Public Scnoois 

H. J. Feathers ton, Jr. 
P- O. Box 168 
Amelia, Va. 23002 
Anelia Co. High School 

1 



Steven G. Foley 
2920 Washington Avenue 
Vinton, Va. 24179 
William Byrd High School 

Jack B. Frith 
1491 W. Queen Street 
Hampton, Va, 23669 
Hampton High School 

Jacqueline Gardner 
2323 Portsmouth Blvd. 
Portsmouth, Va. 2 370 4 
Truxton 

Walter Gardner 

150 Sleepy Lake Pkwy. 

Suffolk, Va. 23433 

Charlotte Gaw 
22 Carolyn Drive 
Newport , Va. 2 3606 
Newport News Schools 

James Gaynor 
Route 1, Box 384 
Bedford, Va. 24523 
Bedford Co. Public Schools 

James L. Givens 
1555 Valley Mill Road 
Winchester, Va. 22601 
Clark-Frederick- 
Winchester Voc. Ed. 

Robert F. Graves 
Maury High School 
322 Shirley Avenue 
Norfolk, Va- 2 3517 

Linda J. Haner 
1426 N. Ouincy Street 
Arlington, Va. 22207 
Arlington Co. School Board 

Faye K. Hanks 
P. 0. Box 518 
Dublin, Va. 24085 
Pulaski High Schcvl 
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Mark Harbaug 

Louisa Co. Public Schools 

Mineral, Va. 23117 

Bobbie Hargrove 
1616 Oakwood Street 
Bedford, Va. 24523 
Bedford Co. Public Schools 

Ronald Harriinan 

New River Coimnunity College 

Drawer 1127 

Dublin, Va. 24084 

Dr. Ruth Harris 
College of Education 
VFI&SU 

Blacksburg, Va. 2 4061 

D. Henry Harrison 
Halifax Co. ^ So. Boston 
Citv Public schools 
Halifax, Va. 24558 

Nancy Hart 

Russell Co. Public Schools 

Box 8 

Lebanon, Va . 2 4266 

Ernestine Hartigaji 

3312 Chestnut Mt. Circle 

Vinton, Va. 24179 

Bedford Co. Public Schools 

Barbara Haugh 

Halvfax Co. Sr, High School 
South Boston, Va. 2 4592 

Paul L. Hayes 

Box 83 3 , Grui.dy, Vr . 24014 
Buchanan Couiity 

Dr. Kv-\rl I^ereford 
College of Education 
VPI&SU 

Blacks ' u.-c, Va. 24061 

Larrv 7.. ^ -^ard 
3400 fe^rc; Street 
Danvii:^c , ''3. 2454J 
Dar,ville ir'ubiic Schools 



Clara M. Hines 

503 Winona Drive 

Hampton, Va. 23661 

Newport News Public Schools 

Brenda Hinton 
Norfolk City Schools 
800 E. City Hall Avenue 
Norfolk, Va. 23510 

Dr. Tom Hohenshil 
Conference Director 
VPI&SU 

Blacksburg, Va. 24061 

Norene Holston 

Wytheville Community College 

Wytheville, Va. 24382 

Rita J . Holthouse 
Norfolk Public Schools 
800 E. City Hall Avenue 
Norfolk, Va. 23510 

Bobby Horton 
Box 456 

Carroll Co. Career 
Dev. Project 
Hillsville, Va. 24343 

Velma Horton 
Route 1 

I.auirl Fork, Va . 24352 
Cz^rr.il County Schools 

Davi^^ E. Houff 

Valley Voc. Tech. Center 

Fishersvzlle, Va. 229 39 

Ruth Hcwe 

P. 0. Box Si8 

Dublin, Va- 24084 

Fulaski Co. Figh School 

Dr , Dean Hv.irjnel 
Col3.ec;e of Education 

Blacksburg, Va. 2 4C61 
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Dr. David Ilutchins 
College of Education 
VPI&SU 

Blacksburg, Va. 24061 

Mary Ellen Hylton 
ICOO Meadow Road 
Bedford, Va. 24523 
Bedford Co. Public Schools 

Mary Ibbotson 

Germanna Community College 

Locust Grove, Va. 2250 8 

Louis Illi 
Box 5099 

FaiMOuth, Va. 22401 
Stafford Sr. High School 

Philip A. Jaskowicik 
322 l^hirley Avenue 
Norfolk, Va. 23517 
M';.u^y High School 

Wi lliam Jennings 

Wytheville Community College 

Wytheville, Va. 

Lloyd Jewell, Jr. 

State Department of Education 

Richnoad, Va. 2 3216 

Edward Johnson 
122 Shibles Hall 
University of Maine 
Orono, Maine 0 4 473 

Patsy Johnson 
P. O. Box 1202 
Roanoke, Va » 2 4016 
Roanoke QIC 

Roger Johnson 
il24 Roundtree Drive 
Bedford, Va, 24523 
Bedford Co. Public Schools 

Gary L. Kelly 
Roanoke County Schools 
525 Colleae Avenue 
Salen, Val 24153 



Virginia C. Kostyal 
5 Burwell Circle 
Newport News, Va. 23602 
Newport News School Board 

Dr. Al Krebs 
Vice President 
VPI&SU 

Dlacksburg, Va. 24061 

Mrs. Jean Krebs 
VPI&SU 

Blacksburg, Va • 2 4061 

Lula H. Lawson 
3101 Johnson Road 
Petersburg, Va. 23803 
Petersburg High School 

Marvin E. Leslie, Jr. 
Virginia Employment Commission 
Placement Counselor Drawer 1128 
Abingdon, Va. 24210 

Gertrude D. Lewis 

State Dept. of Education 

Box 600 

Warrenton, Va. 22186 

Edward s. Long, Jr. 
Route 1^ Box 237 
McGaheysville , Va. 22840 
Harrisonburg/Rockingham 
County Schools 

Roy E. Loving 

Fluvanna Co. Public Schools 
Carysbrook, Va. 22927 

Naiicy Q. McCoy 
Route 2 , Box 414 
Roanoke, Va. 24019 
Nortiifide High School 

Shirley H. McDaniel 
Buckingham Co. High School 
Buckingham, Va. 2 3921 

Dr. Carl McDaniels 
College of Education 
\r?I&SU 

Blacksburg , Va . 2 40 6 1 



Carl McMurray 
Route 1, Box 431 
Damascus, Va • 242 36 
Washington County Schools 

Miko McQuary 
8820 Rixlew Lane 
Manassas, Va. 22110 
Prince William Co. Schools 

Lynn Martin 

Patrick Henry Comm. College 
P. O. Drawer 5311 
Martinsville, Va, 24112 

Richard May 
70 5 Waterloo Road 
Warrenton , Va. 22186 
Faquier Technical Center 

Sue Mays 

P. O. Box 307 

Gate Cityr Va. 24251 

Scott Co. School Board 

James R. Melton 

15 S. Oak Avenue 

Highland Springs, Va. 23075 

Highland Springs Vo-Tech 

Center 

Dr. Johnnie Miles 
College of Education 
VPI&SU 

Blacksburg, Va* 24061 

Dr. LeRoy Miles 
College of Education 

vpi&si: 

Blacksburg, Va. 24061 

David Miller 
705-B Oak Street 
Farnville, Va. 23901 
Prince Edward Co. Schools 

Arthur Wesley Mjitchell 
Route 1, Box 333 
Keezletovn, Va . 22832 
Rockingham County 



Walton F. Mitchell, Jr. 
P. O. BOX 245 
New Castle, Va. 24127 
Craig County School Board 

Johnnie Wayne Moore 

Valley Vocational-Technical 

Center 

Fishersville, Va. 22939 

Edwin Morse 

College of Education 

VPI&SU 

Blacksburg, Va. 24061 

Roy Moselcy 
Route 1, Box 315 
Blue Ridge, Va. 24064 
Bedford Co. Public Schools 

Leon A. Moton 

Route 4, Box 370 

Farmville, Va. 23901 

Prince Edward Co. High School 

Josephine Quinn Muire 
220 Keith Road 
Newport News, Va. 2 3606 
Newport News School Board 

William Mullett 

West Virginia State Department 
of Education 
Charleston, W. Va. 

David E. Nedrov 
1760 Blvd. 
Salem, Va. 24153 
Roanoke County Schools 

Jane C. Norwood 

Rockingham Community College 

Wentworth, N.C. 27288 

W. B. Nowell 
P. O. Box 236 
Saluda, Va. 23149 
Middlesex High School 
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Joyce Osborne 

Scott Co. Vocational School 
Gate City, Va. 

J. Thomas Owen, Jr. 
P. 0. BOX 31 
Dublin, Va. 24084 
Pulask-. County High School 

Barbara D. Page 
1701 Blvd. 
Salem, Va. 24153 
Roanoke County Schools 

Prince E. Parham 
P. 0. Box 15024 
Chesapeake, Va. 23220 
Chesapeake City Schools 

Modra S. Parris 
2328 E. Bugle Drive 
Chesapeake, Va. 23321 
Portsmouth Public Schools 

Juanita Fisher Parry 
540 Crown Crescent 
Chesapeake, Va. 23325 
Smithfield High School 

Charles Patsel] 
POB 332 

Bedford, Va. 24523 
Bedford County Schools 

Marion Thomas Payne 
1537 Granville Street 
Lynchburg, Va. 2 4502 
Bedford Co. Public Schools 

Thomas Pecosh 
P. 0. Box 8 

Prince George, Va. 23S75 
Prince George School 

Jazies Earle Phillips 
Box 3 89 

Prince William Co. Schools 
Manassas, Va. 22 307 

Elizabeth R. Pugh 
Blacks tone Junior High School 
Biackstone, Va. 23924 



Robert E. Reid 

15 S. Oak Street 

Highland Springs^ Va. 23075 

Highland Springs Vo-Tech Center 

Eleancra B. Revely 
Dabney S . Lancaster Comm. 
College 
Box 610 

Clifton Forge, Va. 24422 

Horace Rice 

Route 2, Box 243 

Madison Heights, Va. 24572 

Bedford Co. Public Schools 

Katherine B. Robertson 
POB 333 

Chester, Va. 23831 
Matoaca High School 

Nancy L. Robisori 
2304 Kipling Street, S.W. 
Roanoke , Va . 2 4018 
Roanoke County Schools 

Altha E. Rowden 
Box 606 

Pocah.ontas High School 
Pocahontas , Va. 2 46 35 

Charles W. Ryan 
114 Shibles Hall 
University of Maine 
Orono, Maine 04473 

Barry Saunders 
Bedford, Va. 24523 
Bedford Co. Public Schools 

William J. Saunders 

4169 Pruden Blvd. 

Suffolk, Va. 23434 

P.D. Pruden Voc-Tech Center 

Kathleen H. Schur 
Box 80 

Weyers Cav^e, Va. 24486 
Blue Ridge Conn. College 
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A. Sellars 
Gei na Comn. College 
Log Grove, Va. 22508 

Jo? -i- Sheffey [} 
New \ r Comm. College 
Draw : 4127 
Dublin, Va. 24084 

Dr. Alan Sheppard 
College of Education 
VPI&SU 

Blacksburg, Va . 24061 

Pat Snerman 
17 30 Grand View Road 
Bedford, Va. 24523 
Bedford Co. Pul^lic Schools 

Dr. i>2n Silliman 
College of Education 
VPI&SU 

Blacksburg, Va. 24061 

George T. Singer 
P. 0. Box 483 
Urbanna, Va. 2 3175 
Rappahannock Coirjn, College 

Robert E. Singleton 
Dabney S. Lancaster Corr- 
munity College 
Clifton Forge, Va . 24422 

Dr. Daniel Sinick 
George Washington Univ. 
School of Education 
Washington, D^C. 20C52 

C . B , S lenp 

Route 2r Box 317 

Big Stone Gap, Va, 24219 

Ethel Smith 
57 4 Kemps VI lie Road 
Kempsville High School 
Vir7-"^nia Beach, Va. 23462 

Matrix P. Sm\th 

705 c» rlotte Street 

Fredericksburg r Va. 22 401 



Willborne A. Smith 
Carroll Co. High School 
Hillsville, Va. 24343 

Jeannie Smythers 
613 Second Street, Apt. 9 
Bedford, Va . 24523 
Bedford Co. Public Schools 

Elsmer Stewart 
Middleton Place 
Norfolk, Va. 23313 
Nor view High School 

Dr. Robert Sullins 
Chairman 

State Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education 

L. H. Sutton 

Southampton Co. School Board 
POB 132 

Courtland, Va. 23837 

Eugene Temple ton 
1005 Ashland Avenue 
Bedford, Va. 24523 
Bedford Co. Public Schools 

William Thomas, III 

Wise Co. Voc. Tech. School 

VJise, Va. 24293 

Paul R* Thomson 

430 Bramble Lane, S.W, 

Roanoke, Va. 24014 

Virginia Western Comm*- College 

Dianne L. Tremblay 
Westm.oreland Co. Schools 
Montross, Va. 22520 

Dr. Sally Tscnxomi 
College of Education 
VPI&SU 

Blacksburg, Va. 24061 

Jerry Turpin 
70 3 Grove ftreet 
Bedford, Va. 24523 
Bedford Co. Public Schools 
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C. L. Wade, Jr. 
POB 511 

Martinsville, Va. 24112 
Henry Co. School Board 

Lloyd G. Walton 

Appomattox Co. School Board 

Appomattox, Va. 2 4522 

Ray Wasil, Director 
Ohio Division of Guidance 
and Testing 
Columbus , Ohio 

Audrey M. White 

1384 Kempsville Road 

Norfolk, Va. 23502 

Lake Taylor Senior High School 

Don White 
1111 Park Avenue 
Norfolk, Va. 2 350 4 
B. T. Washington H.3. 

Janes White 

Wnt. Flening High School 
Roanoke, Va . 2 4017 

Thonas D. White 
13 30 N. Military Hwy . 
Norfolk Tech. Voc. Center 
Norfolk, Va. 23502 

Winslow Whitehurst 
6901 Sudley Road 
Manassar, Va. 22110 
NVCC -Man as s as 

Rodney Wilkins, Jr, 

Valley Vocational Tech. Ctr. 

Fishersville , Va. 22939 

John Phillip Wilkinson 
Route 1, Box 202B 
Charleston, W. Va. 25312 
A r ch A . Moo re Jr. V o ~ Te c n 

B.. C. Williaj:is 
Route 2 

Covington, Va. 24426 
Jackson River Vcc. Center 



Vivian N. Williamson 
Ninth St. DFC Bldg. 
State Dept. of Education 
Richmond, Va. 2 3 803 

Dr. John Wilson 
Vice President 
VPI&SU 

Blacksburg, Va. 2 4061 

Willard Wirtz 
President 

National Manpower Institute 
Wash i ng ton , D . C . 

Jane Woodson 
46 45 Alabama Avenue 
Lynchburg, Va. 2 4502 
Bedford Co. Public Schools 

Bob Wormer 
Box 5093 

Falmouth, Va. 22401 
Stafford Sr. High School 

Robert Donald Worr^r^ll 
Route 1 

Forest, Va. 24551 

Bedford Co. Public Schools 

Randy Wright 
Radford City Schools 
Radford, Va. 

Donna Yuhas 

22 39 Dunkirk Avenue, N.E. 
Bedford, Va. 24523 
Bedford Co. Public Schools 
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